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ABSTRACT 

The studies reported in this document reflect the 
interests and concerns of reading and language arts teachers. Topics 
of the 10 studies were: a comparison of basal and individualized 
reading approaches to vocabulary acquisition of fourth graders, a 
comparison of a formal reading program and an informal general 
readiness program in kindergarten, an evaluation of first grade 
reading progress by a standardized test and an informal inventory, a 
comparison o'f second level pupils' vocabulary achievement score's 
using a multitext basal reading approach and a Sullivan programed 
reading system, a coaparison of intelligence and the retention of 
phoneric sounds in kindergarten children, a coaparison of grade score 
5,ncreases^ in vocabulary and comprehension for a cluster first grade 
and a seTf-contained first grade, a comparison of the Distar reading 
system with a basal reading program in second grade as measured by 
the Stanford Achievement Test, a' comparison of the progress made by 
fifth grade tutors and fourth grade tutees during a tutorial' reading 
program, a comparison of reading interests of sixth graders from. a 
satellite ci^ty and a residential suburl), and a caparison between a 
-child's reading ability and reading group replacement. (JM) 
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r^rted here were Carried out in the -Reading 
^rtm«it ot the William Paterson CollegeT 

weS'iorS' ""T'^ ^ students X' 

were working tovard the Ifesters degree in reading. ; 

.on ^«««^^«*^<^es reflect the interests and 
concerns of classroon teachers who are currentlv" 
involved in the teaching process as U pSL^f 
to the many aspects of teaching reading anf ' 

roVff? L 1° *i»eir direct 

- relationship to the conduct of the language 
.arts program in Actual teaching 'situations m 
essence, these investigations are a p^rt o^ 
carr?i^'"r^ Processes in' which they .were • 
interest to practitioners of t^xe art of teaching. - 
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y '. Claire Elle;i Walker 

A surveyor educat^ional thought concerning 
reading in todays 's schools reveals tyo widely 
accepted generalizations: All educators agree 
•that the purpose of the school is to meet each 
child s unique needs;, and, fulfilling these 
needs requires differentiation -and individual- '• 
izatlon of instruction. The concept of indi- 
vidualj.zed reading is a method of teaching 
reading i^ b^sed on the principal that children 

«ietermijtie for themselves their needs, 
their interests,, and the rate at which they are 
able to proceed. Other methods, particularly 
' ^fSn i eclectic approach to reading instruc- 
tion, endeavor to provide the student with « 
struct^irsd framework in which he can meet needs 
and develop interests' as well as establish a 
criterion for Judging appropriate pace. . 

Proponents of both the individualized and 
the eclectic basal methods cite research to 
sijpo/t thei/r particular opinions artd methodology, 
but the evidence presented is not conclusive. 
Revieying this literature will not provide the 
educato;r with definitive decisions -based on 
.cumulative research which shows' one method is 
clearly superio^r tb the other. Aiikerman h97I) 
states this and .further suggests that the various 
aspects of each new approach should be examined 
in an unbiased>and objective manner. 
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Individualized reading is bas-fed upon 
Olson's (1 959) concepts of seeking, self- selection, 
-ami pEctiTg, Itr is assumed thfiT the cnixa nas 
.within himself the desir^to seek from Viis 
eavironm^nt and the abiiily zo select tnose read- 
ing materials which are c^sistent with "his 
^ maturity aiTa'liT$"paFbl"cEI^^^ andTlLhXerests. " " 

Thus,, edch child may read independently at 
his seat from a' different book that he himself / 
. has selected, and, as a consequence, arbitrary 
V sepaf^ation into ability groups becomes unnecessary* ' 
Pacing rfef^s to acts on the part of the teacher 
which ensure that each child is provided with ' * 
materials 'and interesting tasks which cover a 
wide r^nge of difi'ieulty and variability. 
> * Olson believes that the child will react to 
these materials consistent \iith his stage of" 
maturation and ability. Veatdh (1959*) emphasizes, 
the motivational factor inherent in .this method 
of teaching reading. ^erbe;r (1958) and Vite 
(I95fi)» cledm that children have mor'e favorable ' 
attitudes toward reading than do the more con- 
ventional methods and Evans (1965) considers the 
^ psychological effect of ftreedom from readipg , 

groups to be -b^eficial.- ' ^ ... ^ 

' • • '/ 

/: lyier (196O)* discussed desired changes in , 
behavior as" an aim. of teaching which may 1?e 
^^"^ relat,ed to Olson^s cc5nGept6 of self -selection 
and pacing^ Tyler states that before the pupil 
adopts some new behavior, or skill, he must 
recognize that his previous ways of reacting, or 
learning, afe uAs^ttisfactory so he i3 stimulated 
to try new Ways. As long as the learner, does not 
; • recognize that his earlier modes are inappropriate, 
' , he will keep repeating what- he has been doing. 

'I 
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The leai'ner reaches platea^ in his performance 
and makes little further improvement unless the 
learning _jlt jia t LopJL s,di£f er cnt. =^^-^f»vluu^ 



ones. Tyler concludes that it is more likely 

T ^^^^ Ipnrnpr vill mako coquential uroRi ' eas 

in attaining desired objectives in* reading if 

the learning experiences have been selected and ' • 

Planned with sequences in mind. He feels this 

Harr?r?iQjJ?.°^f.°^'/" vocabulary development, 
karris (1956), Betts .(1950) and Newbury (i960) 
, concur that the complex aspect of reading 
vara perception, consists of skills which 'must 
ae introduced in a planned sequence and mastered ' 
' in meaningful contexts. For this reason'the 
/ vocabulary control and repetition of basal 
readers is economical and fruitful for children 
acquiring the skills of reading. ' 

This investigation tests one ssnect' ron- 
s.dered important in any reading "program— the 
acquisition of vocabulary, or the understanding 
oi meanings of words appropriate to one^s read- 
ing level. Harris (197O) and Ferr (197O) state 
ohat measures of vocabulary ai*e- substanti"feliy 
related to othsr measures of reading abi"" ity 
because extens-ive word mas-tery is^ necessary 

competence, in reading. It was hypothesize'd 
tnat fourth grade pupils who have been instructed 
.through a sygtematic presentation of vocabulary 
skills in an eclectic basal reading syster per- 
form significantly bett^i. on a test oij vocabulary 
basea on that basal System than do fourth grade 
chiJ^iren who acquire a reading vocabulary through 
the use of the less structured individualized 
program. 



Method 



Tne suDjects or tnis investigation were 
seventy foxirth grade students, 35 in a basal 
iVeidirig program based on T;he bcott Koresman rea3~ 
ing system and 35 who had been taught to read in 
ati individual! ared syst'em. " 

i 

Beginning reading for this group was taught 
through an augmented basal reader approach until^ 
the middle of the second grade when these pupils , 
moved into a totally individualized reading , . 
approach. Those taught with basal readers ranged 
in age from 8 years, 8 months tp 10 years, 3 
months witil a me^n age of 9 yea'rs, 6 months. 
This group consists of 21 girls and 1^; toys. The 
ages of the group receiving individualized read- 
ing instruction ranged from B 'years, 10 months 
to 10 years with a mean age of 9 years, 5 months 
and a standard deviation of k months. Twenty were 
girls and fifteen were boys. 

The I.Q. scores for the basai reading snh-'f 
• jects ranged frem 8? to 135 with a mean ^f 112.t6 ' 

end a standard deviation*" of 13. 29 and the I.Q.f^^: 
-scores for the individu^ilized gtoUp ranged from^ 

91 to 136 with a mean of I1U.65 and a standard' r^. 

deviation! 'Of 10.89. These scores were obtained "'ti 

froi^ the Lorge, Thorndike tests administered in 
March, •1973. 

,The methdd used to determine control of 
vocabulary was developed from the 196^ ai>d 1965 
editions of Scott Foresman*s -The New Ba^lc 
Readers. The third, fou^h and fifth grade- 
readers were used to s-eidct the sample of 
vocabulary words used.' )since the four readers 




contained ^ totlfeil of l^il 87" pages, the .first word^ 
excluding *prof)er nouna or foreign words, was ^ 
. seleqited from each tenth ^page in the vocabulary 
listing in the tMrd and foxirth grade readers, 
- One word- frcMB eveiy- ^twentieth page was seise t6d 
from the fffth grade ^ reader. Each of 'the 125 

- '^Q'^.^ ^bo^ for uie lesL w^^ framed ih a com- 

plet« sentence takeirfrora the Ihorndike 7 ~ 

- - ^rfaiartft Beginnin g DlctlonaYy / ^oras^ no* In- 
^ eluded in this' dictionary were not includW-in 

the t^st. 

The test* was constructed so fh^t-A blank 
space ^occurred for the yoc8rt)ulary word sought ' 
a choice Qf throe words offered; one which 
's feasible but less; suitable than thp correct 
^.rolce, ar^d^the correct answer. "All ^choices y 
werd similar grammatically and were selected ^ * 
according to similajr initial, medial,^ or final 
constructions,' or inferred &ssociatioh with 
another word of words in the sentence. The 
decoy words were chosen from the vocabulary list 
, of a reader at least one le\rel .below the correct 
answer. Th$ students were instructed tq circle 
the word that best' fitted thse' meaning of the 
sentence. , . 

. The classroom teachers 'administered this test 
on two school days during the second' week of^ 
October,^ 1973* ^e te'st was completed \n 20 to 
25 minutes by the majority of students but sub- 
-V- jects who required more time were alj^owed U5 
minutes. ' * ' * ' > 

( " ' Findings 

Th? totdl scores* for the basal reading grote 
ranged from 37 t© 107 wi'th a mean of 6^.77 and a ^ 
•st&ndard dei^iation of 20.13. Scores, 'for the 
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idlvi dualized groi^p ranged from k6 to 103, with, 
m^an of 7^.3^ and, a staptdard deviationj^f 
'.^7. When, the signi^i^nce of the difference 
between 'the means^s.^'^omp;^^ a t-score of 
^£^377 ohlB,Ui ^ ^.^ ^^i^~^^si^^^ 

fldenge. An ex;8minatlon of / 



::f -f I n n "^wi <i n iTfc { 

V -iji-the indi^^alized progranr-scOT 

subjects taugy^t in th^ basal jhe^r program, 
Tabl/ 1 Indi^tes this. 






TAL NUMBER^ OF ITEI4S cbRR^CT^ 
tKE^MSAL READER GROUP AND.Ilffi ^ / 
^CNDIVIiyALIZED READING GROUP / 



Mean -69 ,77 
,S.D. * 20.13 



Individtialized. 

35' 

75. 3^+ 
•i7.17 



tt=2.r377* 
* (P=.0^?), 



dr=68 



Cphclusione 



- / Findings show that the individualized group 
^ ' acl^l^eved sig^if ic5^htly higher than -did the basal 
.reading group. However, the. fact that the ' " 



students in. the individualized group leame-i the 
foundation basic sight words and word attack 
skills .through an augmgnted basal prolan through 
one middle of. the second grade may have had a 
?ro:^uncea effect. .Porthermore, teachers Work- 
ing with children in an individualized program are 
apt to encourage^much reliance on context ^lues 
and_this skill wo'old be advantagedoft^ in the ' 
type o?"-4;e3t u<;ed in this study. . 

. However, this study dpes indicate that ar-. 
adeauate vocabulary can be acquired through an 
inr^avidualized reading program. Dukers (1971) 
statement fhat a comparison of anproaches -i"/ 
not a fair ngasure if the teit has been constructed 
xargely on the basis of the approach used to teach 
one or the groups bein^ conparel atoears in- 
valid, 8t least vhere vocabulary i^" concerned, 
oecause the studerits in both prograrns see.-n to 
pe epssed to a siailar body of words. Reading 
through self-selection does not seem to a^-f^-t 
growth of reeding skirlls adversely. Several 
authorities urge a conbination of the two " 
approaches, basel and indivtdualize-i./Vi/tre 
classrooE. ■ ' . ^ 

Despite the enthusieltic endcrs^rent o'' 
individualized reeding by many, it is vis*^ * 
suDstantiate the?e claims for various situations 
or districts. Both 'the good points and.thp 
prcblons sho-ald oe r.ade a-/ailable to th- r^a-s- 
rooT. teacher sb that^an unbiased evaluation an 
be cade to suit th3tteacher"'s objectivo^, . ■ 

ccmpeten-ies, and fne characteristirs o^'f^e stu- 
dents. 



w 

Cevcral questions have been raise'^ in this 
stud:,'. Thero is a need to design studies and 
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repeat studies which appraise a constellation of 
"subskills so it can be determined whether or not 
significant differences exist between these two 
approaches in the area. Furthermore, test " 
designers need to turn attention to the measure- 
ment of other important areas besides mechanical 
skills. Measurement of attitudes, carry over of 
values gained through reading, and degree of 
interest in reading nee4 to be assessed in an 
empirical manner^ . Studies this far have raised 
questions asi to. "vrtaich students profit most 
through an individualized reading approach, and, 
is this approach detrimental or helpful to the 
slower students? 
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A CCMPARISOTI OF A POmL READING CROGRAJ-I 
K mDBRGARTEN WITH AN DJF0RI-5AL " 
PROGRAM OF GENERAL READINESS ' 

Patricia C. Bird ' 

For the past decade there.'fias been a continuing 
debate between those who' are dpposed to and those 
who favor reading instruction in the kindergarten. ' 
Many opinions have been voiced but little con- 
clusive research has take^ place. If 'educators 
irHerested In teaching children in''the best 
possible* way, more musti'be xlone to determine whether 
or not early reading ii^ydotion is the he?t 
way. * v^. / 

The Denver Study /(Brzeinski, Karr^^scn & 
McKee, I967) indicat^ that an experLT.er^tal 
group of ^hiltiren' t/ug5?rt context clues, listening 
for beginning consonant sounds, di^stin^ishing 
letter fonns, ana using these' skills to decode 
^infarr.iliar print ed^>words in ^kindergarten were 
significantly betV^r readers at th^end of first 
gra^e than w^r». a control group who received no 
early reading instruction. O.K. Moore, 8s re- 
ported by Sheldon (l96?)i and Blanton. (1973) 
report similar increased atijity for those children 
who receive structured pre^^irst grade reading 
instruction, ' . 

Others, however, do not agree .with fo^al 
instruction in the kindergarten. Matthews (1959) 
and Vernon, C':k)nnan and xMcLellan ^1935) report 
no Improvement in rea^iing ability but instead 
increased emotional problems with early forr.aX 
reading instruction. 
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A '1959 ruling by the New /ersey State Board 
of Education stated that no fofWl instruction in 
reading, writing, or numbers could be conducted 
in the kindergarten. On June k, 1969, an amend-' ' 
cent to the I959 ruling permitted formal in- 
struction on a selective 'basis to be determined 
on the teacher's Judgment of when each chlM is 
ready for instruction. Many New Jersey school 
systems have taken this ruling to mean that all 
kindergarten students should receive formal 
reading instruction. 

The present study compares the instructional 
. levels, as these are tested by the Botel Word 
Recognition Test, at the end of 'first gradTT^* 
two groups of children one of which received 
planned forrual instr^action in reading in the 
kindergarten and another group of children who 
received a traditional program of incidental readi- 
ness. Through this investigation, the following 
hypothesis was tested: 

Children receiving a foi-mal program' in 
reading in the kindeVgarten will do better, when 
tested at the end of first grade for instructional 
level, than will those children who^reo^ve a 
traditional, incidental program of reftini 

Method 

The 170 subjects of this, study weA chosen 
from .a rapidly growing, predominantly uftjer 
middle=rlff5s suburban comipunity. The yfexperi- 
raental group consisted of kj boys and'sP girls 
whose mean -chronalogl-CHl- age was six years 
eleven months «t the end of first ^-ade and the 
mean chronologfSel age of the control group. 
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^6 boys and 39 girls, was-^ven years, eigh^ ,-nontKs. 



The fOrmsl^ceading instn5ii4on glv^n! to 
the experimental subjects-consisted of Th^ 
Readiness in Language Art& ^^e^g^ublT5hPfi by 
Sullivan Associates used for daily periods of 
twenty minutes. This program is based on five 
books which the children go through as they master 
the left to right progression, the names of 
tvelve colors, geometric shapes, the capital 
and l?5W5Y-case letters, sound-symbol relation- 
ships, and a reeding ajid spelling vocabulary of 
115 words. 

* The9pntrol sub^jec^s were exposed to a 
traditional kinderg^rteA pppraoch' to reading 
-J?«adiness in which each teacV.er introduced 
experience charts, letters oj» the alphabet, initial 
consonant sounds, left to right progression, ^ 
and the identification of color naries and numbers. 
All of these activities were conducuVd in an 
informal atmosphere according to teacher iudfnnent 
and class -ne^ds. 



Ar^e end of .first grade, both groups were 
given the V7ord Recognition Test of the Botel 
Reading Inventory (Botel, 1966). These tests 
were pdmlnistered individually by the reading 
Consultant. From thife, a percentage of correct 
answers was obtaihed-and converted to an instruc- 
tional, level. 

In order -^o calciJla'te the significance of 
the difference between the scores of the experi- 
mental and the control •groups,' the levels on. 
the Botel Inventory were assigned positive 
values. 
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TABLE 1 

POSnr/E VALUES ASSIGNE]> TO EACH BOTEL LEVEL 



Botel Levels ^^psltlve Values 

^ : ^ 

Readiness 1 
Pre -primer . ^ » 2 

^^^imer * 

1 



5 



? 

2 ' 6 

1 

^2 . • - . ' 

3 - 8 
1 
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Findings 

hypothesis stated that the ^xperimentel 
group 'ifould outperform the cont>:0rgroup. There- 
fore, a one tailed t test of Significance vas 
employed to measure any significant *difference 
between the means of the instructional levels. 



TABLE 2 

CC*IPARISON^W^NVERTED SCORES FOR EXPERIMENTAL 
AND CONTROL GROUPS^ . 



Experimental Group 



Control Group 



Range' 



1-9 



1-9 



Mean 



U.1U12 



U.0U7I 



S.D. 



' 2.1525, 



1.9^50 



t«.297r ' 

Note. - The difference between the means is not 
significant. 



When the conversion scores of the experimental 
group^an-d the control group are compared, a t 
score of .2972 is obtained. This is not signifi- 
cant and the hypothesis is not supported. Froci 
this it cannot be concluded that, a formal 
reading program in the kindergarten has more 
benefit than does a traditional program of readi- 
ness. The means of the convtsrted scores of ^ the 
two groups, are similar. This indicates that a 
corresponding instructional level preaominates in 
both groups. This -level is firs^t reader, level 






However, when a comparison of the standard 
deviations of the conversion scores for the ex- 
ptoimental and the control groups is made, the 
difference is slightly larger. The standard 
d.eviation for the experimental group is 2,1525 _ 
and, for the control group, it is 1.9^5. This 
indicates that the spread is greater for the ^ v 
experimental* group than it is for the control 
group. This indicates that a greater range of 
differences exists for those who received the. 
structured program. Pe/haps this forrial instruction 
differentiates those who are able from those who 
G,re not at this l^velr ' - _ 

^ ' 'Conclusions 

The findings of this study Indicate that the 
"^1)3 of kindergarten program makes no significant 
difference in how r.uch the children achieve in ' 
ability to read* ' Many of the )SO-cailed new and - ^ 
innovative programs will not serve as better 
strategies for learning than those that have 
gone before. It appears that a gr.B,a.t deal depends 
Orf^the indiyi*dual ^ tea Cher "involved. A competent - 
'teacher can malce a program v;ork well through '^Qm 
fostering motivation to learn, promoting iniativp, * 
and creating an exciting atmosphere for wh^t. is 
going on in the classroom. A packaged program 
cannot stand alone. The personal factor provided 
\>y the teacher is essential. 

Contrary to the findings of Agnew, I>olch an^l 
BlOomster (Derrow & Howes, 19^3), this s'tudy does 
not reveal that children beccxne confused or are 
failures as a result of a formal reading.' progrfiim 
in the kindergarten. There was no^ evidence of 
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emotional or social problems stemming from the 
more structured program. 

Grouping for reading instruct io;i an kinder- 
garten was the purpose of the change in New Jersey 
Stfite Education Law and perhaps small groups -who 
are ready for reading would benefit from this 
structured reading readiness instruction. The 
law is not mandatory but is rather permissive 
because it \ms intended to provide, such teac'hing 
for those children who are mature enough to 
benefit from early learning, ' 
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A MEASURE OP, THE RANGE OF FIRST GRADE ' 
READING PROGRESS AS EVALUATED BY BOTH 
A STANDARDIZED TEST AND AN INFORMAL 
INVENTORY 

Sylvia DeVries 

Throughout the" years, children have been 
expected to learn to read fn the first grade. ,• It 
is assumed that this experience is the same fdr 
all six-year -olds, consecLuently, the individual 
differences present from birth are forgotten. ' 
Teachers and parents have, placed much empha.sis 
on the product while often neglecting the 
important "steps in the process of learning' to 
read. It should be remembered that many 
children will require a continuation of the pre- 
paratory period, and, for these children, it is 
necessary to postpone the teaching of reading 
until physical, mental, and emotional readiness 
has been acquired. 

Children differ in ;nany ways. All six- 
year-olds and all five-year-olds are not growing 
or developing i^ the same way or at the same 
rate. First ^tide students differ markedly in 
/the way in whiSh they learn to read and their ' 
varied perfoijnances at the end of the year in- 
dicate, a wide range of attainment in reading skills 
The difference in levels of reading ability 
may range fran preprimer through the third grade 
level and beyond this. . 

. Considering the multiplicity of factors 
which will promote or. hinder children .as they' 
learn to read, 'it seems obvio^is that there 



will be much variation among beginning readerc. 
Smith (1963) believes that there is a difference 
in maturation and in reading achievement between 
boys and girls. It is an established feet that 
girls develop more rapidly than boys. This 
factor may cause some lack of uniformity in a 
sivngle classroom, * / - - 

\ 

In order to predict the children who are 
likely to become reading failures in our school 
systems, DeHirsch, Jansky add "Longford .(1966) 
studied a group of children who w^re failing at 
the end of second grade.' These ^udents were / 
identified through teacher observations and a 
battefy of tests which had been given during 
kindergarten. The results of this study showed 
that there were important differences in .readiness 
to read between this failing group and those who' 
were succeeding. The investigators found that 
it was. not failure any single task that j 
distinguished the failing reader from those / 
reading on grade level^ but rather the aQCumulation ; 
of their deficiencies^ Many variabl^^^'' contributed 
to. the reading problems of these children^ 
including intelligence, socio-economic background, 
and neurological functioning. These writers 
conclude -that maturational status, which they 
deffined as the process of successive and over- , 
lapping changes in growth that ta"ke place in 
the physiological and psycho3^ogical 'sector^ of the 
organism, is ^the predictor of reading readiness> 
and that this varies with different children. 



The dictate^ of child development oppose 
-the rigorous ordering of children's abilities and 
attainments into the conventional graded structure. 




if 
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,According to Goodlad and Anderson (1963), 
there is a spread of four years in pupil readi-* 
ness to learn in the average first grade. This 
is based 'or\, mental age which, these writers ^ 
consider a'ri important criterion ^of alpility or 
readiness to learn* Mental age is' defined as 
an absolute measure in that.units, ^years and 
months, are just like chr^ological^age. The 
measuring scale is en intelligence te«t. As 
pupils progress through the grades, the span in 
readiness to "l^fcrn widens. Tlie* rate of -.growth . 
and the potential level may vary co^sfeerably. 
Also, th^ aspects of growth for a single child 
are uneven in ihe-physical, social, einotional, and 
intellectual areas. The writers made several 
generalizations after studying many clnssrooms. 
Their first generalization states that children 
entering the. first grade differ in mental age 
by approximate]^ four full years. To plan a 
first grade currJ^culum, one must assume a^four 
year range in tl^ level of^ difficulty, /khis me^rt^" 
that work Levels must be geared ^or twc/ year&^ 
below Slj^^^ grade expectancies as well\a£;<f^, 
two years above. A 'second generaliz^rEion 
was that the spread in achievement irf^an elementary 
school class slightly exceeds the taumber ^of .the 
grade level. That is, the spread is more than 
th^ee years in a third gr^de -^ass. 
' ' '' 
.This' disparity of rea'di^^chievement^levels 
in almost any elementary school class isHnder- 
SQored by Betts (1963) who states that a^teaqher 
of a given grade level who accepts children/on 
their own individual planes of achievement will 
usually find a. range qfjbbrefe or more* grades. 
Betts goe.s on to state^Riat not a^l children can ' 
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be expected to complete the worl^f €he initial 
reading period by the end of \l^e first -year of 
instnicljion because varying learning rates 
produce unequal achievement levels. ^' Some 
first grade children will develop the ability ta 
read on the second, third, or possibly foxirth 
grade le\[el. 

' ^ 

The purpose of t!^fs study wa^ to determine 
whether or not Cirst- grade studentJi'read on the 

^same level or have developed a range of at 
least three years in their reading abilities at ^ 
the end of the first grade. It wg^s hypothesized** 
th^t a heterepgeneiously grouped first grade 

-class will show a reading range of three yea« at^. 
the end of^ tt^'ir first year of formal instruction^ 
in reading as this .range' is measured by mea;is of 
an- informal reading ijiventory and a st&nda^p^ized 
reading test. * 

• nethod 

The subjects were 26 first grade chiLlren in 
one classroOTi of a private school in a suburban 
comraunity of northern New Jersey all of whom 
were frcjm white, mlddle-clfiss families. The 
group included* Seventeen girls a^nd nine boys yhose 
mean age was ^ix years and ten months, rneir 
ages ranged from 77 to 88 months. 

The instruments ^used to evaluate progress 
in this study were the Ga^tes McGihlti e Reading • 
Test and an informal, reading inventory based on 
Bootoark Reading Program published by Karcourt 
'Br*ace Jovanovich. The main purpose of the in- 
formal inventory in this study was to determine** 
the child 'r highest possible instructional 
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level, therefore Betts! 48-957) criteria for 
determining the instructional level is included 
here: 



I. 'A minimum comprehension ^core of at least 75 
per cent, based on both factual and inferential 
questions. 

IJ^ Accurate .pronunciation of 95^ of the running^ 
words. 

III. Ability to anticipate meaning. 

IV. Freedom from tension in the reeding sit\iation. 
. Freedom from finger pointing. 

VI. ^I^dcm frcan head raovementT 

VTI. Acceptable reading posture. 

Vm. Silent reading to locate specific informa- 
tion characterized by: . 

A, A rate of comprehension substantially 
higher than jbhat for oral reading. 

B. Ability to use sight word techniques 
(context clues, picture clues, con- 
figuration clues, and rhythm* clues) and/ 
or word' analysis techniques (phonics 
and syllabication) for recognition of 
new reading words. 

C. Absence of vocalization, 

D, Ability to identify mechanical or 
compilehension difficulties which require 
the assistance of a teacher or glossary.^ 



IX* Oral reading performance, preceded by 
silent reading, characterized by: 
A. Rhythm, proper phrasing 
R. Accurate interpretat^ion of piinctuation 
C. Use of conversational t^tone 

A reasonaMy^de eye -voice- span 

""ofo^r to make the test ma'terials of 
suf^ient length that the specific abilities 
-♦ila skills of the subjects might be appraised 
adequately, a 150-word passage selected for 
the oral reading, and another 150-word passage was 
s'elected for the silent reading evaluatiqn frcmi 
the primer and each level from grade one through 
three. On the foui<4ih grade level, the oral 
atid silent reading passages were extended to 200^ 
words. The selections were chosen randomly fi'om 
atij' of the stories beyong the first thirty pages 
in eacn reader » 

For each oral selection, the investigator 
constructed five questions about the content. Four 
of these were factual, demanding recall of the 
passage, while one of the questions was in- 
ferential, requiring sane interpretation by the 
examinee,^ Of the ten questions used for the silent 
reading appraisal, two questions were inferential. 
The questions and answers for the oral and silent 
reading selections were prepared by the examiner 
in advance and listed on cards J ' This inventory 
was then administered by the examiner in five to 
fifteen minute intervals per test. Each subject 
read from the text while the investigator observed 
and recorded the results • In addition to the 
questions, a word list based on the Bookmark 
Rcariing Program was used to determine the starting 
point for the subjects of low reading, ^biXity, 
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* Since the purpose of this inv«^ig&tion was 
to determine the subjects* highest prooifble in- 
structional level, this- level vas arbitrarily 
set at 93^97^ for the oral reeding portion and 

accuracy in coniprehQ^sion, If the 
subject could not respond to the comprehension 
questions with 80^ accuracy, a lover level 
reader was used and the same procedure followed^ 
If a discrepancy between the results of the 
silent and oral selections, the Idwer score was 
considered to be the instructional level. For 
the children whose instructional lev'els were 
lower than the primer, according to this inventory 
the word list alone determined the instructional 
level. 

The word lists used for the preprimers 
contained fifteen' words; every fifth word i^om the 
three preprimers was '^i^ctec' with the exception 
of proper nouns. The number of errors determined 
the instructional lev^l for each preprimer. 
The scoring for the three books was as follows: 

1-2 errors - third preprimer level 

3-^ errors - second preprimer level 

^ or more errors- first preprimer Hevel , 

The higliest possible score on the ccxnprehen- ' 
sion section of the Gates ^tecGinitie R eading , 
Test was 3,7, and 3,5 on Vocabiilary, Eight of 
the subjects $cored perfectly anc? an adverted 
form of the test was not administered, .There- 
fore, the widest possible rfi^nge on the silent 
reading test was not determined. 
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Findings 

TheJ'^findings support the' h^-pothesis wl^ich 
states that a l:eterog3neously groupei first grade 
class will- shov; a reading range of three grade 
levels at the end of 'their first year of formal 
instruction. On the inforrial rea^ding inventory 
the scores ranged frcHn the second prepriner to the 
fourth grade. The preprimers and primer read- 
ing levels are early first grade reading 
materials and^can not be called a full y^^ar. 
Therefore, the range in reading ability for this 
group subjects is greater than three actual 

grade levels, 
» 

Table 1 shows the results of the Gates 
MacGinitie Reading Test and the informal in- 
ventory, 7ne highest grade level on the Gates 
MacGinitie Reading Test Is 3,6 and th<r lowest 
grade level Ls l.U, a range of two ye&rs and 
tw© sionths. The mean score was 2,6 grade levels 
with a standard deviation of 2,39, .On" the 
informal reading inventory, the range of reading 
ability constituted thre^ years, fran the 
second preprimer to the fourth grade. 

Three ooys and one girl attained a pre- 
primer level on the informal _reading inventory. 
Their ages were 78, 79, 8l, -and 86 months; two" 
boys and one girl were younger than th$_jcCLass 
mean or'STTiionths, One girl, aged Sh raonths^ 
and "one boy, aged 88 months, attained reading 
scores of 3,6 \on the Gates MacGinitie Reading 
Test and a reading level of 'gre^de four on the 
informal inventory. 
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TABLE 1 



COmRIGCII OF TEST RESULTS . 



Gates MacGinitie Informal Inventory 

Range 1.^4-3.6 Second Freprim^r 

Fourth Grade 

Mean 2.6 ^ First pleader, 

Sixth Month 

3.3. 1 ^ ^' 



Conclusions 



The evidence presented in this research 

indicates that a representative class of first 

graie children who have completed J:he first grade 

reading program have attained a range of at least 

^ three grade levels, and thos^ who reach the 

highest instructional levels are older than the ' 

mean age of the cflass* Furthermore, although the • 

standardized reading test corresponds to the 

levels measured by the informal inventor^^, it 

does not closely predict the r^pge ofl^^ein- 

structipn"al level as this is measured by means 

of^an informal reading* inventory based on an 

eclectij basal reader. These findings reiterate 

Betts' (1957) contention that "standardized tests 

do not accurately predict children's instructional 

/ oreading levels and that standardized tests 

♦ 
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should, not form th^sole basis f or 'group ingAn > 
reading classes. % ^ 

Steuffer (1965) has suggested that the 
range of individual differences is at feast five 
J^rs in a typical class of six-year olds. This 
^^sgrch indicates tliree to four year- differences 

-i J\^^^ *° ^^^'^ levels. However, the 

.r-,nH.,^s this study agree with those of 

i ahd Anderson (1963) who found a 

of four years in readiness..to learn. They' 

say tn^ one must assume a four-year range in 

level oY difficulty when planning a first 

grade c\irricul\an. 

Teachers of first grade classes vail need to 
pake^he reading curriculum flexible and bro^d 
enou^ to provide "instruction on the appropriate 
levels foi* chi-idren vho read on various levels 
aod progress at differing rates. The ittitruc- 
tional materials jased for readirxg shouid include 
materials spanning at least four gracie Isvels / 
including ^Qdiness materials as well as materials 
for advanced readers.- 
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•A COMPARISON. OF SECOND LEVEL RJPILS' VOCABULARY 
ACHIEVSMEKT SCORES USING A MULTx-TZXT 5A3.*.L 
READING APPROACH .AND A SULLIVAN ?RCGRA^5MED 
READING SYSTEM 

Angela' Tursi Piatek 

Many new approaches tfi" teaching reading 
have evolved from changing philosoohies of educa- 
tion. Early education' stemmed from religious 
goals and later, importance was placed on the 
individual and socieiy. More recently the ira- " 
pact of learning .'theories' conceptua?.ized by 

^^^'i"^^ ^1938) ^nd Gagne . 
(1970) have invaded the f'ield of education, 
and, as a result, reading instrunt/g^n has been 
influeticed. Various approaches a/d programs 
based on these theories have realived acceptance 
u\ the American classrodn. It is the task of 
the reading teacher to carefuliir assess and v 
evaluate the available j)rograml' in order to beg^ 
meet the needs of the pupils. 

The present study is concerned witH the 
programmed reading approach, Lewis (1963) 
cites the work of Skinner as prompting the 
development of programmed reading. Skinner's 
stimulus -response theory of operant conditioning 
jnd Pre^sey's (Uraans, 1963) development of 
programme'^^tejctbooks demons tra%ednt 's application 
in the field of education. 

Programmed instruction requires active re- 
sponding by the student. The material to be 
learned is presented^ in units called steps; the 
learner works and rifetponds through-a series of 



\ 



step? which, when combined ic^ order of progressive 
difficulty, contribute to the mast^=»ry of a skill* 
The' Learner receives immediate feedback in this. ^ 
self --pacing program. Thus', according to Haring 
and Phillips (196?), the student will have a low 
rate of error, and this factor, in itself, 
reinforced learning. 



Perh?5ps the no at commonly used approach to 
Che teaching of readi>g ii the basal reading sy^tei 
which oame into existence in the l§(30's. It 
utilizer an eclectic kothod 'v;hereby the child is' 
first taught a eight vocabulary ^/hich enables him 
to read the first stories whicli ^rc especially 
written with a limited variation in vocabulary. 
Phonetic an^ structural analysis skills 'are 
taught ir. order to give him the independence 
'necessary for word attaick as he advances to 
stories requiring more skill. Comprehension is 
taught simultaneously. , Av^cording to Zintz- 
(1970, a multi-t^ixt basal reading approach / 
iriiorporates a vafiety of different *bcsal readers, 
to accomodate, the widn range oC abi?.ities in" a 
class. 

The purposes bf this study are to examine 
the effectiveness of programmed r^^^ading instruc- 
tion in the area of vocabulary reco^niti'^n; to ^ 
e^^aminfe its effectiveness with secor.-l gra.le' 
children who are reading at or near grade level; 
and to dejberriiinc whether or not th.ere is a 
significant difference- in^ vocabulary r'**cognitioa 
ability with chij.dren using pro^jrammef? Mictruction 
al nlatorials or children using basal readers. 
To *1*=^Len';ine this' the 'null* iiypoth^^s is tliat 
children who .9.r?* taughj. t^b-l-ead with p^ograiiinci* 



readers will perform better on a test of vo- 
cabulary achievement than will tijiose .childlren 
taught with basal readers, 

/ Method V 

y For this study thirty-six subjects, eighteen 
fron each of two schools in middl-e-class sub-« 
urbs of York City, were selected on the 
basis of the average reading scores attained on,, • 
standardized tests, ^hese subjects, paired \" 
'according to chronological* ^ge and reeding grade, 
had attained grade levels of. frxr 1.5 to P. 3 nt 
the^^-Jvime of testing. The experimental gr'^up 
were tauglit by ineanr> of the Gullivaa Prograiuined 
Series end the control gr-^up were taugl.t using 
a mult i- text basal reader approa'^h. 

A vocabulary test, prepared' frorri th? . 
3ullivan Progrsru.-ned Series , graces ^orit, 
three, was administer '^d to the two groups^^o" 
subj'^ctc; at th-^ beginning of th-^ B^rovA grade. 
This test included 130 words, fifty taken fror 
each o>""^h^ first through the third grade hooks 
of, -tuc progr^immed series since tliese levolo 
represent the lower gnd the higher linits of 
the second grade levelv The total namber j2 new 
words -presented in eayn grade wss^ <:alcuist^d, 
proper names dxcludea and fifty ^v/ords were raiidcmly 
selected. from the net total arriving 5t an 
interval and choosing those/^words which fell at 
the upper liril of each ori^. One hwlrcd and 
fifty oompletiOi^ scnteuce.s were const ructcl usis^ 
the vocabulary controlled to '.riatch the r<-oding \ 
levels of, the designated words. Thr^t'-^o alternat'^ 
word choices were randomly selected fr:i,;'VuP re- 
maining w:rds at each grad^B level. Trds type of 
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tesf, according to Betts (l95M> provides an 
accurate measure of reading coniprehension. 

The test was administ'^red la twenty minute 
periods on fi/e consecutive days. Each subject 
^was given siifficient time to finish the test. 

Findings 

V 

The number of correct answers' a ttayied by 
each subject 'onstitutes Jiis score. The scores 
of the^ experimental gro^ range fronirlo to 108 
f with a^mean of 70 and standard deviation of 
26.5675 and the control group attained' Gcoreo 
ranging rrom 5'^ to 136 with a mean of 98,?" 
and a standard deviation of 33,3996. A test of 
, significance calculated for the two ..^eaus results 
in a t score of 2,7:?^ (p=,Cl), This is shown in 
' ' , Table 1. 
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VOCABULARY CC0R3S 








Experimental Subjects ' 'Joitrol SuLjectp 


N 


18 ^ 18 . 


Range 


< 16-108 . ^ ^ 5U-136 


Mean 


70 - ' ' 98. r2 ' f 


3.D.' 


r6.5675- ' 33.3996 



An analysis of the two groups, the' experi- 
mental group who received progranimed instruction 
and the control group taught through a multi- 
text basal reader approach, 'indicates a signifi-' 
cant difference between the means in -favor of 
the control group. Thus, the null hypothesis 
cannot be. r^ecteJr the multi-text basal reading 
approach produces as good as or better results • 
than does programmed reading. 

A comparision of tha vocabulary scores with 
scores on the Gates MacGinitie Test obtained by- 
the experimental subjects, thosi~ti"ught by means 
Of programrapd readers shows a low correla^n 
,^if"'*^3^ compared by means of Spearman's rho. 

The control group, those who learned to raad with 
a- multi-text basal reader approach, show a 
cbrresponding pattern of high to low scores on 
both the Metropolitan Achievement Test and the 
vocabulary test based on the pfogmfi^d materials. 
Vftien the two scores are canpared by means of 
Spearman's rho, a correlation coefficient of 
.7926 results. 

Conclusions 

The results of this study indicate that 
children instructed with basal readers achieve 
greater gains in vocabulary and the attendant 
comprehension than do children instructed with . 
programmed materials. This finding agrees with 
those of Hi]l (1968) who reports significantly 
higher scores on tests of sentence reading and 
word recognition for pupils who use basal readers- 
over those taught with programmed readers. Basal 
readers incorporate .-varied learning experiences 
which promote vocabulary development through an 
_ extensive selection of varied independent and 
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teacher-directed learning activities for the 
purpose, of developing' and enriching, vocabulary 
concepts. The suggested activities consider' a 
learner's different styles and interests fiifJi 
these are developed to foster vocabulary ,# 
Programmed reading does not include this experience 
^factor in its vocabulary development program. r 

This study indicates that the convent ioAal 
or basal reading approach 1.^, a more ef^'ective 
teaching tool, specifically where vocabulary 
is concerned, than 'is tHfe progranimed^ reading \ 
system. Findings of this study indicate that 
programmed t,eging is less efficient in developing 
vocabulary i^*ognltion skills with average! 
readers. The results of this investigatiok 
challenge the ac^visability of using a prograralhed 
reading system since the vocabulary achievement 
scores for subject^ Involved in such a program , 
were significantly (p'^ =.01) lower than those 
score55 for subjects utilL2ingJoasajJ|rpaders. 

Although advocates of programmed renders 
consider them a means of individualizing the 
reading* program, one mi^ht^qxiestion the character- 
ist>^ of these readin^aterials in light of, 
a truly individualized situation. Aa. individuallfzed 
reading program incorporates self-selection from ' 
diverseW^terials whereas the Sullivan program 
tested here confines students to one set of 
workbooks and consequentljTgne group of character- 
izations from kindergarten though the third grade. 
Creativity is fostered through flexibility and ' 
the individual is afforded the fjreedom for^ self- 
express ipn a^d experimental learxiiilg in a truly 
individualiz^ed situation. The rigimented pro- 
gammed approach which con.tistc of response- 
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rewatd dees not incorporate the flexib^^jispect 
into its prograpi as do, the time honorejH&$^I^ 
approaches which incor^oi^ffte creativltjiP^to 
their modes of vocabuwry. deyelopirent.* In^this 
rfesearch this development of/ creativity in the 
area o*f vocabulsry acimisl^on skills indicates 
that it has a^afitegee«*4c^h respect tc achieve- 
ment as is evidencea by the-^s4^ificantly higher 
scores of the basal reading gro^p as ^opposed to- 
the lower scores obtained by the prcgra^in^d 
reading group. ^ ^ . , 

It may prove valuable to carry^ on a longi- 
tudinal st\;D^to (determine the effects of the two 
reading 'programs on vocabulary develcpment^, A 
Study tc- determine the development of vocatjulary 
from first tl^ough third grade with the subjects 
tested at the end of each grade may help 'to r 
determine which of the two reading,' approaches, 
programnled or mu^j^i-text basal, pr^^duces the 
best results at each level. 
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A CCXMPAEISOi; 0? UTIELLIGU^ZZ AI:D iSTETO'IOR OF 
PHOIi-ETIC SOuTvIS .IN mDEEGARIS; CKILLRD^ 

' Elizabeth Taylor Fratt 

Those involved with the early education of 
children are faced with a number of questions. 
Are young children able to understand and 
recall the sounds of consonants at the beginnings 
and eniings of words, and if they are, is it 
'because of inaate ability? If children have 
"this ability, is it neorolbgically based or is it 
« result Qf experiential factors? If a child 
apperas verballj" able, will He also do well in 
such reading-associated tasks as phonic dis- 
crimination? The question is raised as to whether 
or not a child who scores high on an intelligence 
test of perceptual -mot or, vocabulary, and /iraw- 
'a -man measures H^ill also be able to recall 
specific phonetic sounds. If this is the case, 
'a teacher will be able to identify these 
children through use of such tests and instruct 
them at an advanced level beyond that which 
necessitates the teaching of everj' consonant 
sound. 

As IXirrell (1956) states, we actually do not 
yet know how to measure early stages in the 
development of the at)ility to hear and discriminate 
between sounds. Hagen and Harekham (1972) in- 
vestigated the effect of a phonics-oriented 
kii;idergarten program on auditory discrimination 
and reading readiness using the Wepmari'' Auditory 
Discrimination Test and the New York State , 
Rea dine sar Test and found that instruction in 
phonics resulted in a higher readiness score but 
no higher scores in auditory discriiTiination. . 



Brown (1971 ). and Legge (1971) found that listen- 
ing ah^ intelligence were highly coordinated in 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grade children Legge 
fxDund an even closer correlation between listfen- 
ing ability and scholastic achievement than 
between listening ability and intelli^nce. He 
cites the need for furthering the trailing of 
listening ability, particularjlJC in the C^rly 
^stages of formal education, f \ 

If the ability to understand, retain, and 
recall the phonetic sounds of consonant letters , 
is an important factor in learning to read, then 
it is essential that we knaWT5ow>to- recognize and 
to judge whether or not ^is ability is developed 
sufficiently well at the kindergarten level and 
whether this can be mea«\ired through assessing 
intelligence and perceptual ability. It was 
the purpose of this study to investigate the' ^ 
degree to which kindergarten children can recall 
specific consonant so^jinds after having heard 
these related in a story, and whether ^r not the 
intelligence of these children has a positive 
correlation with this ability. Farthemore, 
this research was planned to determine whether or« 
not there is a significant difference between the 
responses of those children who attend in the 
afternoon, and*whether sex is. a factor in phonic 
ability; at this level. 

/ 

Method 

^ The subjects were 1*2 kindergarten children 
who attended two sessions, morning and afternoon, 
in a middle-class suburban neighborhood. The 
morning class consisted of 21'*children,' ten 
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boys and eleven gir]^, and the afternoon class ' 
consisted af eleven boys and ten^ girls. The 
girls in the morning class ranged in age fror. 
70 to 59*iaonths vith a mean of 61+.5 and a 
S»D, of and had intelligence quotients 
ranging from 133 to 77 with a mean of IO5.5 and 
S.D. of 18. 60, The boys in this class. ranged in 
age from 68 to 58 months with a mean of 63.3 
and a S.D, of 3.OI4 and had intelligence quotients 
ranging from II6 to 85 with a mean of 100.'^ 
and S.D. of 13.68. In the afternoon class the , 
range of ages for the girls was 68 to 59 
months with a n^ai: age of 62.9 n^onths aud 8 
S.D. of and their intelligence quotients 
ranged frc)m 139 to 3l with a mean of II6.I and 
■a S.D. of 13.96. The boys in the afternoon 
scores ranged in age frdm 68 to 59 months with a 
mean of 63 and S.D. of 3-31 and their intelligenc( 
quotients ranged from I3U to 75 with a mean of 
10l| and S.D. of 1?.?. ^ The intelligence t3st 
used was the Vane Kindergarte n Test. 

, 3 The consonant spunds were taken from riionics 
in Listening in Speaking in Reading in Writing 
By L.3. Scott and J.J, Thompson. They were as 
follows : ^ 

b as in ball and bed, 
d as in doll and duck, 
f as in farm an! fish, 
£ as in gun and £oat, 
h^as in house arrd hat, 
j as in. jump an(t"^|am, 
S as in kitten and key, 
1 as in light and leaf, 
m as in mouse and man, 



n as in nut and nest,, . „ _ 

p as in £an and £ig, 

r'^as In raobit and rake,. 

£ as in sun and sail> 

t as in turtle and top, 

V as in valentine and vine, / . 

w as in window and wagon, 

jr as in ^ard and ^o-jro, and 

£ as in £00 and £ebra. 

The stories used w^re the "Sdundie" stories in 
Chapter k of the book. These stories describe 
a little man who- liv6s under a mushroom and 
travels about talking to his friends and looking 
for sounds that he can put into a bag that he 
carries. The sounds, though used in isolation, 
are presented in meaningful words and sentences. 
Association with corresponding alphabetic 
syiT.bols was introduced concurrently but was not 
emphasized. 

The examiner read one story to the class 
early in the period. The children were not 
specifically encouraged to repeat the sounds as 
they heard them, but many did so spontaneously. 
After each story was read, the normal school 
routines were pursued. At the close of the 
regular free time period, the children were asked 
individually what sound the little man had put 
into his ba^ that day. The examiner recorded 
whether or' not each subject recalled the sound 
correotly. 

In order to determine whether or .not there 
exists a positire correlation between the measured 
intelligence of the' subjects and their ability to 
retain phonic sounds, t^e subjects • scores on 



the Van e Kindergarten Test were compared with tl^e 
number of sounds remeinbered correctly Spearman's 
^ rank order coefficient of correlation (rho), 

JFlhdings 

The number of sWnds recalled correctly 
for the whole group if k2 subjects ranged from 
eighteen or total recall to none. The mean 
number of sounds recalled was ten and the standard 
deviation was h.^. when these retentions wer^ 
rank ordered and compared with intelligence 
quotients a coefficient of o^rrelation equal to 
.55 resulted. Th£s low po^tive correlation is 
not significant. 

The mean number of sounds recalled by 
those children who attended kindergarten in 
the morning was compared with the corresponding 
mean for those children who attended kindergarten 
"in the afternoon. For the morning class, the 
range of I.Q. scores is 133-to 77 with a mean 
of 103.28 and a 3. p. of 15.16 and for the total 
Sounds recalled, the range is l8 to zero with a 
mean of lO.k?. and SlD. of if. 93. For the afternoon 
group, the intelligence quotients ranged from 139 
to 75 with a mean of 109,76 and'S.D. of 1^.89 
and the range of total sounds recalled is l8 to 
2^ with a mean pf 9.76 and a S.D. of 6.3I. These 
are shown in Table 1. 

» 

When a t, score is cpmputed for the dif/eiJence 
b^tveen the means of the total sounds recalled 
for the morning and the afternoon groups, a. 
vftlue of .3721 is obtained. This is not si^ifi- 
cant, therefore it can be . jjcesumed that the 
- number of total sounds recalled is not dependent 
pn the tinie, morni^ng o:r afternoon, at which 



children attend kindergarten. 

,TABLE 1 



. COMPARISON OJ" I.Q. 's AND 
TOTAL SOUNDS RECALLED FOR" MORNING 
AFTERNOON GROUPS 

~ Vane total Soiinds 

Kindergarten Test Recalled 

Morning Afternoon Morning Afternoon\ 

Range 133-77 139-75 l8-0 iS-P. 

Mean 103-28 109.76- ,10.U2 9.76 

S.D. 15.16 ll;.89 I*. 93 6.33 



\ 



\ 




•In order to- find out whether or not there is 
a sig^^cant differerice between the ability' of 
girls ^TO the ability of boys to renicmber these 
specific consonant sounds, two selected groups of 
children, one composed of six girls and one 
composed of an equal nianber of boys matched for 
age and intelligence, were compared Teble 2 shows 
the ages, intelligence quotients and total- 
natiber of sounds recalled for these subjects. 
For the girls, the ages range from 63 to 59 months 
with a mean of 63.5 and a S.D. of 3.68. For 
the boys, the ages range from 68 to \Jith a mean 
of 63.16 and a S.D. of 3.**3. The intelligence 
quotients for this growp of girls range fran 
115 to 77 with a mean of 103*33 and a S.D. of 
12.99. The boys showed a range in intelligence 
from 116 to 75 with armean of 10^.5 and a S.D. of 

' \ ■ ' , 

The total number of sounds recalled by the 
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girls in this group ranged from'*l6 to 5 with a 
mean of 8.33 and a S.D* of 3#59'# Similar scores 
for the boys ranged x'ron; 17 to ZMith a mean of 
11.83 and a S.D. of k.k3. 

* 

TABLE 2 



AGS I.Q. 's AND TOTAL SaiN'D RECALLED 
MATCHED GP.CUPS OF BOYS AJID GIEI>S 



Age 


I.Q. 




Total Sountis Recalled 


Boys Girls 


Boys 


Girls ^ 


Boys 


Girls 


60 61 


116 


13.5 


Ik 


6 


'61 60 ' 


115 


Ilk 


•10 - 


8 • 


59 59 
Ck 65 


111 


111 


17 


5 


103 


103 ■ ' 


13 


16 . 


67 68 


101 


lOQ 


lU 


7 


68 68 


75 


11 




8 


68-59 68-59 U6-75 - 


115-77 


17-3 


16-5 Range 


63.16 63.5 


103.5 


103.3 


11.83 


8.33 Meen 


3.U3 3.680 13.90 


12.99 


■ k.k5 


3.59 3.D. 



When a t score |is computed for the difference 
between the means of these -two groups, boys and 
girls matched for age and intelligence, a value 
of. 1.3687 is obtained. This is not statistically 
significant, therfore it may be assOmed that 
there is no difference between the ability of 
girls and the ability of boys of similar age 
and intelligence to recall sounds one ho'xv after 
they have heard them in a story" sequence. 

Conclusions 

Moore and Ronney*^ (1971 ) found that the child 

/ 




wilih slower ability intellectually did not re- 
tain speech Signals during the process of audition^ 
The findings of this research also indicate that 
children with lower ijitellectual ability are. l^ss^ 
able to recall soiands than are those with higher 
intellectual ability. Since intelligence and* 
auditory discrimination correlate with success \in 
primary reading (Thompson, 196U;.Hildi*eth, 195Q; 
Covoures, I96U), it may be assumed, that the ability 
to identify phonemes in reading may be, at least 
partially, predicted through .the use of standard- 
ized testing instruments which are ^purported to 
measure, perception and intelligence. It 
follows from this and other research that. the 
^ more intelligent children a.re able to listen 
better since they can recall the sounds more 
accurately. . , • ♦ ' 

However, differences in reading approaches. * 
and methods of presentation may account for 
differences in the way in which children learn 
phonemes. -The method used he,re incorporated 
the sound into a story sequence whereas other 
methods utilize key words and pictures. Perhaps 
a combination of these based might proven • 
efjfective. 

In^cOTparing, the ability of gi^rls and boys 
to^ recall specific consonant sounds, this study 
indicated, no significant difference between the 
sexes., This corresponds with the jresearch 're- 
ported by Wise (196k) who^ found t^at se^ 
differences were not significant at the readiness * - 
level. However^ Durrell (1956) found that girls ' 
generally are more able, in visual and auditfiiy 
discrimination of words. Kiis. may indicate that 



boys are more able to retain sounds present^ 
thorough auditory means, and, if this is so, \ 
then boys need a heavier emphaSis on visual \ 
skills ajid should be taught primarily through an\ 
auditory method, " ■ \ 

TBfi girls in this study obtained higher 
intelligence quotients on the Vane Kindergarten 
Test than did the boys, although the mean ag($s 
for 'each group were close. This test of 
perceptual motor, vocatyolary and drav-a-mai? 
skills may be more suited -to girls than to 
boys. Perhaps tests should be developed which 
are calculated to measure the particular 
characteristics of boys. 

* 
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A COMFARISQM OF GRADE SCORE \ 
INCRKASES IN VOCABULARY AND C0:4?REIIENSI0N ^ 
• ^ FOR A CLUSIE)!^ FIRST GRADE CL^.oS 
AND A SELF-COJJTAH^ED FIRST GRAD& CLASS 

Carol Mineh6n 

Learning is a social act, and (Children learn-vo 
ing from children can be a generating force for / 
education. Children of differing ages and abilitie 
who have the opportunity to mix, freely and tq 
teach each other should score" higher on reading 
tests than those who do not have ^his opportunity. 
In the United States infortaal mult i -age grouping 
has increased. Variajsidxas of the British schools 
can be found in primary s.chools here. Children 
of. different ages and abilities can be fpund 
working together in a variety of situations , \ 
one of which might be tuljorial. Majors (1971) " ' ' 
experimented with first and fifth grade children 
• working together in a tutoring program. , Imnroved ^ 
test results in reading for the first grade^ 
student and reinforced knowledge combined vith 
increased interest in their work were noticed 
with the sixth grade tutors. A more pcsi-^iive 
attitude toward authority, teaching, and learning 
was found for all after this experiment. Swett 
(1971) reported increased positive perceptions 
about themselves for fourth and first grade 
students after a tutorial situation. tThese and ' 
other researchers have reported that heterogeneous 
mixtures of children will enrich the learning . 
process. Because of the maturation of intelligence 
with increasing age, the main influence may be ^ 
the* free intercourse with children of varying ages. 

Children at the first grade level who obse^rve 
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daily the importance and multiple uses .of .heading 
should be motivated to learn to read -aAd to en- 
gage in the act of reatiing tp such an extent that 
their abilities in th6 area of reading are 
increased. This increase in ability should be 
measiirable for vocabulary and Qomprehension. 
Therefore; the following hypothesis was tested: 
Children in the f^irst grade who have the oppor- 
tunity to communicate freely^n^ to t^ach each 
other in combined classroom and learning^ cente^L 
situations among fir$t, second^ and third grade 
children over a two-month period will evidence * 
greater increases in vocabulary and comprehension 
scores as these are measured by a standardized 
•reading test than will children in a s^lf-cbntained 
classroCTn." * \ ^- 

/ Methods 

!I^iie^bjects of this study -were two first ^ 
graded each containing nineteen pupil§ selected 
from a middle-class school. These classes 
differed in that one was a traditional self- 
-contained classroom while the other was" part of 
a cluster of classes which" included a second and 
a third grade class. These three classes^ shared ' 
learning centers which included areas for' ai't, ^ 
audio-visual equipment, science, social studies, 
mathematics*, and a library while the self-con- 
tained class used materials for each subject 
within the one classroom and did not interact 
with -other classes. . « 

The cluster class' was comprised of thirteen 
boys^and six girls whose mean age was seven years 
and the self-contained class was made up of 
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twelve girls and seVen boys whose mean age yas . 
seven years also. 

IXiring the school year bofth classes nsei^he 
AtB.C j Read Series coabined with enrichment looks 
used at the discretion of the teachers. 

THe cluster classes, grades one through ,three 
grouped pupils.. f.or reading activities on the' 
ba^JLs of informal reading inventories, the 
I'fturphy - IXirrell Readiness Test - Grade 1, Stanford 
Reading Achievement Test - Grade 2^ and tKe 
California Achievement Test-Grade 3. ' The cluster 
classes alco eqgaged in varied t^-pes of informal 
reading actlvii^les which included playing 
reading games," sharing' books and pupil-made 
stories, poems and plays and other media fivem the 
instiniGtiqnal centals. These activities spanned 
the gjrade levels of the three cluster classesc 

* ^ The self-contained class engaged in sL^ilar 
activities usingCafimilar naterialc but us=ri these 
in their own' f irst-gra^e^^classroom* These 
children did nof*4i«=vfe as Wi<y access to rcst^^ials 
sparaiing the grade levclc a^shad little inter- 
actiori with older children. 

The gates - M^cGinitie Rea iZnt<Ii^ ^ ' licary 
A, Forms 1 and £ were used ar, pre -tests- and post- 
tssts respectively on April I9 biA 2o\ 'ijV and 
Jur:e \1* and I5, 1973. ' \ 



Find) ngs 

The scores .obtained on the two forms of the 
C?ates M^scGinitie Reading Test, Primary A, were 



compared for both groups to ascertain whether or 
not a significant difference in mean gain 
occurred. Th3 range of grade score increases on 
the vocabulary sectio^of the test ]^anged frar^ 0 
to !•? with a mean of ^k211 and a standard 
deviation of .6769 for the cluster group. For 
the seTT-contained class, the vocabulary gain 
ranged fron 0 to 1,0 with a mean of dU?^ and 
a standard deviation of •2783. Wnen the neari^ 
are conpared, they yield a t-value of 1,5865 
which is not signif-JLpant (p=,10), Tnis is shown 
in Table 1, This, although not statistically 
significant shows a trend toward a greater :nean 
gain in reading vocabulary for the first grade 
class who were tauglit in a cluster of first 
througii third grad*is. 



TAELS 1 


M - 


GAIN TIT VOCABULARY 




Cluster 


Self-contained 


Range 


0-1.7 


0-1.0 




.^211 


,lh7k 


3. D, 


.6769 


.3783 



*t=1.5865 df=36 - 

*i;ot statis*tically significant (p. =.10). 



The grade score increases in comprehension 
for the cluster class ranged frpni 0 to 1,6 with 
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a mean of .1*526 and a standard deviation of .5019. 
The grede score increase on the comprehension 
measure for the self-contained group was from 
o to l.U with a mean of .3105 and a standard 
deviation of .k272. \Ihen the means of the two 
classes were compared, a t-value o^" .^Ikk was 
obtained. This did not reject a statistically 
significant difference. Table 2 shows this 
comparison. 

Vftiilde there was a great ef^' increase in 
comprehension scores for the cluster group 
this difference was not statistically significant 
end does not clearly support the hypothesis that 
cluster grouping across grade levels effects 
an increase in reading vocabulary greater than is 
accomplished in a conventional self-contained 
classroom. Over a longer period of time than 
tne two Pionths of this study, gains in comi^rehension 
nay have shown a greater divei^sity than occurred 
In this research. 



TABLE 2 



SAJK IN CCX-IPREHENSICX 



Cl'^stei— Self-contained 

Range. ' 0-1.6 - o-l.U ' ■ 

Mean ^ . 1*526 .3IO5 

S.D. .5019 ,i;272 

^^t^3iM ^ 

*I<ot statistically, significant. 
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Conclusions 
• 

According to the^ data presented here, child- 
ren in a first grade who were ejJie to mix freely 
with other children of multi-age and ability- 
levels did perform better, although in this 
short twonnonth period this difference was not 
statistically^ significant, on te$ts of reading 
vocabulary than did those children in a self- 
contained classroom. Gro\Q)ing children of 
different ages and exility levels together may 
prove to be a worHable 'alternative to the 
-regular classroom situatiorw Much of the reading 
skill .taught in the first grade are^word 
recognition and vocabulary and so the more 
revealing tests of reading ability at this 
grade level may very well b^ te*sts of vocabularj% 

With the continuing and ever increasing 
knowledge explosion and the drive toward in- 
dividualization of instruction, children working 
with and learning from other children of different 
ages and jabilities n^y be a possible solution 
to the problem of schools which *must educate the 
^ole chiid.^ If multi-Age grouping can increase 
learning; a changing of group structure similar 
to the one-room scl^oolhouae but utilising the 
added educational' knowledge gained through the 
years might be instituted. 
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A COI'iPAEISOT 0? THE DISTAR RE^.DD^G ZYSTEIA 
WITH A EAa^L REA3ISG PROTKAK U THE 
SECOND GRf IE AS IffiASURCD 3Y THE 
STAJ^FORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 

Virginia Galmond Fayne 

The educational problems of disadvantaged 
children, particularly the problems these children 
have with reading, have received much attention 
in the literature. Deutsch (1967) stated that 
forty percent to' seventy percent of the total 
populatiou in the natiori^^ twenty largest cities 
were children from marginal, economic end social 
circumstances, and that by the^^e they reach 
high sciiool, sixty percent of these children are 
retarded by one to four years. Marburger (1963), 
in describing tlhe Detroit Great Cities Project, 
points out the need for the development of -an 
educational program adapted to the needs of these 
children. Passow (1963) and Feitelson (I968) sug- 
gest that preventative practice in the form of 
programs developed to suit the characteristics 
of children of the urban poor should be developed. 

One such program is Ilstar, the name of which 
is an acronym for ":}irect Instructtonail Systems 
for Teaching Aritlimetic and Reading," developed 
by Bereiter and Sngelmann who feel that the 
disadvantaged child is lacking in learning hut 
not in the ability to learn. This system wtfs 
developed using two main strategies; the first, 
-Verbal bombarc3ment by the teacher to cor.oress a 
large amount of verbal expsrienc(=i Into a short 
^time, and direct instruction in^ activities 
focusing on the academic sk51l£ n^edr^d Vy the \ 
children. 




The authors of Distar recommend several 
procediires. for reading inc-cruction for disadvantaged 
children including special emphasis pn develop- 
ing awareness of words ^as distinct entities, and 
-smphasis on the alphabetic natui'e of the English 
language. Further, they state that the most im- 
portant requirement for a set of readers is that 
it should be based on spelling patterns rather 
than on content or the meaning or frequency of 
the vocabulary chosen. 

Much has been written to the effect .that the 
^ specific reading method does not have as much to 
' do with the. reading achievement of children as 
does the effectiveness of the teacher. In 
reviewing the United States. Off ice of Sducation 
-reading studies, Sipay (1968) suggests ttet 
teachers oft^jginflu^ce classes more than the 
method of instntett^ used, Sipay also st?.tes 
that no one reading program .proved to be superior 
for all children in every respect of reading 
measured. Similarly, another study comparing 
basal, lingu^.Stic, and modified linguistic methods 
in first and second grades found all methods 
equally effective, Sheldon, Stinson & Publes, 
(1969). However,- Bovee (1972) reports findings ^ 
^indicating that phonic' approaches produce better 
word recognition skills than methods which do not 
strjsss phonics, * ^ 

While there is some research indicating tliat 
the particular reading method used does not make 
as much difference in the reading achievement of 
, the pupils as does the teacher, several writers 
sta^e that- code-emphasis approaches are producing - 
better "reading achievement. This seems to be 
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especially true for slow learners and disadvantaged 
children. The Distar reading system, with its 
code emphasis which was developed particularly 
• for disadv^taged children and slow learners, 4s 
: shown in several investigations to have improved 

the reading achievement of the children for 
I " whom it was designed (Sciepce Presearch Associates, 
j. Inc., 1970), The purpose of this study was to 
J ccsnpare the reading achievement of inner city 
I students who had been taught with the Distar \ 
system since kindergarten with the reading ) 
achievement of children in the same school who ^ 
^ were taught with a basal approach. 



The lk6 subjects used in this study were 
drawn frooi the total number of students taking the 
Stanford Achievement Test a t the end of second 
grade in May, 1971, and in May, 1973 in Patprson,* 
New Jersey, Only those children who had been in 
this particular school since kindergarten were 
included. Data concerning the subjects;!. Q/s 
was not available since the Faterson does not 
test for I.q. at this grade level. There were 
32 girls and hi boys in the 1971 group and in 
the 1973 group 38 were girls end. 35 were boys* 

The 1971 basal reading roup received no formal ' 
reading instruction in kindergarten beyond the 
readiness activities given at the discretion of 
the individual teachers. In the first and second 
grades the Scott, Foresman Basal Beading Program 
was used. Any phonics instruction was that included 
in the basal program are^given as supplemental 
j^^lnstlruction by the individuaO/'teachers. In 1970, 
the Jistar group began this structured program in 
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kindergarten and, by the en^ of the fecond grade, 
had progressed to reading short stories in 
traditional orthography^ 

The 1965 edition of the Stanford Achievement 
Test .was administered to both groups of subjects 
at the end of the second grade. Form W to the 
1971 basal reader group and Form X to the 1973 
Distar group. ' All eight subtests. Word Meaning, 
paragraph I^eaning, Science and Social Studies 
Concepts, Spelling, Word Study Skills, Language, 
Arithmetic Computation, and Arithmetic Conct^pts, 
were given* In addition, a Total Eeading score 
was computed* The^ scores are reported in 
grade equivalents* A test of significance of the 
difference between the means was computed for the 
two groups on each test to determine whether or 
not there was a significant difference between -^he 
test scores for those subjects taught by means 
of Distar and those taught with basal readers* 

Findings 

The h^Tpothesis which stated that the 1973 
Distar group woxild show significantly higgler 
reading and language scores on the Stanford 
Achievement Test than would those teuglit with the 
Scott Foresman Basal Reading Program , was cupport- 
ed. When scores obtained for the Total Reading 
subtest are compared a J^^score of 3*192^ (p=*005) 
was obtained* The 197I basal group obtained 
grade-equivalent scores ranging from 1*5 to 
3,6 with 8 mean of 2*lU and a standard deviation 
of IU96U* This is shown in Table 1* 



\ 



TABLE 1 



f9 

COMPARISON .OP TOTAL READING 3RADE -EQUIVALENT ^ 

SCORES 

1973 Bq.sal Group 1973 Distar Group 
Range 1.5-3.6 l.U-^.l 

Median 2.1^; 2.3k 

S.D. .U96U ;95?2 . 



t=3.l92J; (p==.005) 



df=li4U 



Wlien the Word ireanlng grade-equivalent scores 
for the two groups are compared, the I971 
basal group range's frm 1.2 to U.U with a m^an 
of ?.?7 and a standard deviation of .8758 and 
the 1973 Distar group ranges from 1.3^- to U.7 
with a mean of 2.66 and a standard deviation of 
1«3^^52, \^?hen these i:.eaas are ooinpared a t score 
o-^ 2.0638 (p-.Ol)^which indicat'^s th^t the pistay 
grcup achieved significantly better than did 
the basal group. This is showr. in Table 2. - 

^ TABLE 2 " 









GRAZS-SQUrvALEuT SCORES 




1971 Basal Gr 


oup 1973 Distai* Group 


Range 


1.2-k.k ■ 


1.3-*{.7 


Mean 


-2.27 ^ 


2.66 - 


S.D. 


.875S , 


l,3l«52 
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t=2.0138 Cp=*01) . ' ^f=l^^ 

JOn the Paragraph Meaning subtest the 1971 
basal group obtained a range of scores from l.U 
to with a mean of 2.IO96 and a ?Ltandard 
deviation of .671O while the 1973 Dtstar group 
obtained a range of scores frcxn 1.0 to 4.0 with 
a mean of 2.^972 and a standard deviation of 
.6879» Tvhen the neans are compared, a t -score' 
of 2.0638 Cp=*0005) resets whicji' indicates ' 
that the 1973 Distar group achieved significantly 
higher scores in Paragraph Meaning thaa did the 
basal reader group. This is ^shown in Table 3. 



/ TABLE 3 

COmRISON OF FARAGRAHI ^EANKJJ 
GRADE-EQUIVALENT SCORES 



1971 Basal Group 


1973 Distar Group 


Range l.it-3.U 


1.0-l<.0 


Mean- 2.10 


2.U9 


S.D. , ^ .6710 


.6B79 


t=3.U22a- (pe.pOO^) 





^Gixty-seven of the basal reading subjects 
took the Spelling subtest in 1971 and 72 of iihe 
pistar group took this subtest in 1973. The - 
1971 barial group obtained a grade-equivalent range 
of 1;3 to 6.3 with a mean of 2.Bl and a standard 
deviation of 1.295fi# For the Distar group, the 
range wa^ *L.3-5.7 with, a meaji of 3.26 and a 



etandard deviation'of . .9559. when the means- jare 
compared a t-score of 2.33^* (p=.Ol) is obtained. 
These data are shown in Table K It should be ' 
pointed out 'here that while the range of the 
^^star group is smaller, the distribution of the 
majority of subjects 'above a grade-equivalent 
• level of 3.1 produced the significantly higher 
mean score of 3.26. The data indicate that, for-. 
. these subjects, the use of the Distar reading 
eystem resulted in significantly increased 
spelling^ ability. . -. . ' • 



*S.D. 1.2958* " ,9559 
.^=^.332'+ (p=.91)'"" ' dfSisT 

It was hypothesized that the I973 pistar 
Sroup would achieve significantly higher scores 
tlian wo'old the I971 basal reader group on the 
. Word Study Skills subtest. Thi3 was' not supported 
■by the data presented in -Table 5. There were 
73 subjects in the 197I basal group and 72 subjects 




0 



Mean . 



■2.31 ■ ' 3.26 
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in the\,1973 Distar group ;who took this subtest. 
The 1971 basal group ,ol)tained a range of !•! to' 
5.8 grade levels with 'a meah'Of 2.30 and a « 
' standard* deviation of .9962. The. 1973. Sistar 
group obtained grade-equivalent scores ranging 
from 1.2 to 7.0 With a mean of 2.37 and a, 
standard deviation of 1.3029. 

TABLE 5 - ' 

V 

COMPAHISON OF WORD STUDY 
SKILLS, GRADE-SQUIVALEWT SCORES 

«■ ~ 1971 Basal Group ' 1973 Distar Qroup 

N ' 73 ' ; 72 

Range 1.1-^.8 . 1.2-7.0 

Mean 2-.30 2.37 

S.D. ' .9962 ' 1.3029 • ■ 

t=.3tt03 : ; df=ii;3 

. There were 73 subjects in the 1971 basal 
JP group. and 72 subjects in the 1973 Sigtar groxJtp 
who took the Language subtest of tl>e Stan:tord 
' Achieveflient Test . In 1971 the basal group obtained 

a range of 1.2 to 3.9 grade Idvels with a mean of 
, and standard deviation of ;1275# The 1973 

Distar group obtained a grade level range of 1.0- 
to 6.4 with a mean of 3«08 and a standard, 
deviation of 1.7912. A comparison of these 
scores yields a t-score of 5.6610 (p=.0005)« 
This data is included in Table 6. " , 



COMPARlSCasf OF LANGtTAGE 
, GSA.DE-EQUIVALEin: SCORES 



\ 


■ly?! Basal Group 


1973 Distar Grbup 


N ./ 


73 


72 


. Range 


1.2-3.9 ' 




Mean ' - 


2.33 


3.G8 




■ .12?5 ' , „ 


1.7912 



t=5.bblO (p=.00Q5) df=llt3 

' r ' ■ - 

■ -• CcJnclusions . / 

The highly structured Dlstar reading system 
with its strong code emphasis produce significantly 
better reading achievement at the second grade 
level in this inner city school than Md the 
gcott, Fdresman Basal Reading Program in the Total 
Reading scores and all of tte subtests except 
Word Study Skills. It is/ probable that the fact 
that the Distar group began reading instruction 
in the kindergarten, while the basal group did not 
have, some effect on their relative achievement in 
second grade. Tliis finding gives support to " 
propone'nts of early, systematic teaching for 
disadvant;aged children. In addition^ this indicates 
tliet the needs of the disadvantaged child can 
best be.-met- with a highly structured system su-h 
as aistar presents. >Tiere8s the basal reading serie: 
are often based on concepts of middle class living, 
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teaching in the jDistar approach does not r^ty as 
much on, the background experience of the children.. 
This direct approach ♦teaches one skill at a time. 
Failure is not a large factor because each child 
moves on as he masters each skill, 

Scheffler (1958) states that "The guiding 
principal... Is that educational content ^is to 
hfelp the learner atta^in maximum self-sufficiency 
as economically as possible (p,^69, ^70)." This 
econosiy of content should be evident, according 
to Scheffler, infteaching effort and resources, 
learner *c effort^ and subject matter. The Pi star 
system of reading instruction seems to .fit these 
requirements.^ First, teaching ef/^ort and resources: 
the Distar system is teacher-centeted; ,however 
the sequence of lessons an!^ explicit directiQns 
^for teaching are incorporated into the matefials.^ 
'The authors, have developed i?iie system along certain 
lines and tke teacher has only to follow the 
sequence and directions for teaching lessons. 
Second, the learner's ^tfk^^ should be minimised. 
The Distar system minkiiV^ the pressure of 
failure by systematically teaching one skill at 
a time. 2ach child moves at his own pace as he 
masters each skill. The teaching of Distar is 
' characterized by mu^ih drill and repetition f or " 
children who need it. Cliildren who have mastered 
a skill may move on to the next skill .without as 
much- repetition* Third, • economy of subject matter,, 
as recommended, by Scheffler, is exemplified. Each 
skill neces,sary for beginning reading is built 
■ upon by succeeding skills. The philosophy of 
the authors is to give students; just the skills 
they need to learn to read. " ^ ' 
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The results of this investigation indicate 
that Distar with i^^s highly struct'ored, code 
emphasis approach, when this is begun in kind^if^arten 
producer signif ieahtly better reading ability with 
disadvantaged children than does a meaning- 
approach basal system with phonics introduced 
incidentally, • ^ . - 
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A CCi-!PARISON OF THZ 
MADE BY FIFTH GRAEE TUTORS 
AND FOURTH GRADE TUTEES 
lAJRHro A TUTORIAL PROGRAl^ 
nj READING 

Audrey Cleeff 

Learning to read continues to hold a high 
yank anong the major developmental tasks children 
face tcrday because the ability to interpret the 
printed page continues to be the means for 
preparing for weil^rounded living, Hcvever, this 
cc^plex skill is seldor. learned incidentally by 
casual trial-and-error methods. VTaat, then, is 
the best road to reading? VTnst sort of program 
will e/iable the child to learn according to his 
abilities and interests? Bond and Tinker (1967) 
state that new trenis in reading instruction are 
brought about by nan^- factors among which are a 
better understanding of child development and of 
children's learning processes. Methods of reading 
instruction are^cllsj^ging vitii the improvements in 
other aspects of teaching and learning. 
e ros^alt,^schools have been trying to effect r.ore 
and individvifilized* reading instruction but are 
not able to afford t!"ie extra personnel necessary 
for this type teaching. 

With under achiv/ers and non^resders, sorie 
scnooJIs have tried/the veiy old idee of children' 
teachi.ig childrenC^-^essman (1971) contends that 
children and youth learn more fro.n parforming the 
teaching role than they do as students In the 
classrooni. He cilres the work of John Lancaster, 
the D^^glish '3;aaker, ' who told of the positive 
results obtair.ed when a lack of funds forced 
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him to use chtldren as teachers in a school for 
the DOor, Fowle (1O66) continued the Lancastrian 
theory and found that the more advancevd^ pupils 
benefited from the review they -onder^ent vrliile 
teaching tl^ie younger pupils. It is toward this 
old systen that this study was directed. 

The pupose of this stad^^ vras to determine 
whether or not tutors or tutess gain more 
from a tutorial program in which fifth grade 
remedial students ^tutored fourth grade remedial 
students to ascertain whether the tators the 
tutees gain niore in reading achievement. Tne 
focus of this investigation was on reading . 
cc^Tiprehension and vocabulary. 

Methods 

A pilot study was conducted cy the investi- 
gator during -the previous school year. In this 
particular program, fourth grade students tu- 
tored third grade students aod fifth grade 
students tutored fourth grade students. This 
tutoring was done before school in the library. 

Th^ tutors were briefed on the procedures 
they were to folldw. In preparing their lessons, 
the" tutors were requested to read the story in 
the Reader's Digest Skill Builder and make word 
cards for any words they thought might be dif- 
ficult for their tutees. An independent study 
page was provided for the tutor as a culminating 
activity. No pre-or past-test.ing was done* 

^ When the-^ -Ginn 100 Edltloh Readiness Test 

was given the following September, many of the 



children who had worked diligently in the program 
scored at the high middle of the class* This , 
represented a marked improvement. It was conclud 
ed £rom this that a tutorial situation wovild bene 
fitl^he students involved. This investigation 
tested this premise further. 

Sixteen fourth-grade students and fifteen 
fifth grade students whose reading achievement 
was below grade level were the subjects of this 
study. They were called "under achievers" by 
their teachers. 

The chronological ages for the fo^orth grade 
tutees ranged from 10^ to 125 months with a 
mean age of 117 months and a 

standard deviation of 5*51 months. Their I.Q. 's 
ranged from 79 to ll^, with a mean of 9h and a 
standard deviation of 11,09 measured by the 
Kuhlmann - Anderson Intelligence Test , The 
guardians of the foiirth-graiep^tutees were rated 
on the Socio-ecoUCTTic Status Scale (Reiss, 196l)# 
The classification of these children's guardians 
range from a high of 90 to a low of 25 vith a 
standard deviation of 17. This iata is shown 
in Table 1, I 

The chronolo^cal ages for the fifth grade 
tutors ranged from 121 to 1^1 months with a" 
mean of 132 months and a standard deviation of 
6,77. Their I,Q. 's ranged from 76 to 113 with a 
mean of 97 and a standard deviation of 11.85 
neasiH-ed by the Kuhtoana - Anderson Intelligence 
Test. Tlie guardians* occupational ratings 
ranged from 96 to 25 with a mean of 6U.26 and a 
standard, deviation 0^20.91, Table 1 includes 
these- data*. 
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AGE, I.Q. AND SOCIO-ECOIJOfflC 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TUTORS 
AND TUTEES 



~ FOURTH GRADE TUTEES 

j^gQ liQ. ' Socio-econcmic Rating 

R 16 ^' 

Range 109-125 115-79 -5-90 

Mean 117 9^ 53.31 

s>a, 5.51 . 11«09 17.81; 

~ flJTH GRADE TUTORS 

p^QQ I.Q. Socio-econoaic Rating 

K 15 

Range 121-lUl 113-76 25-96 

Mean 132 97 6U.26 

S.d^S.frr '11.85 ?0.91 



The subjects were given the Stanford 
Diagnostic Reading Test Form W at the beginning 
of the study and Form X of the .-same test was 
given at the conclusion of the study. The 
teachers used the Qinn, 100 Edition, Readiness 
Test in- the beginning .of the year to assist them 
In~irout)ing children for reading, these scores are 
considered i/ this study. I|-ie test puts emphasis 
on: (1) Vocabulsri', including (a) word meaning 
and context clues, and (2) comprehensions, includ- 
ing (a) -inair, U^tS*? and (h) details. The Ginn , 
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100, Achievement Test given at the end of the 
study. A scale to Measuj(^ Attitudes Tov/ard 
Reading (Johnson, 1971), consisting of a list of 
22 questions was given to the students in the 
beginning of the program to ascertain their 
attitude toward reading. 

The Reader's Digest Skill Builder grades 
two-two through four-one were used. This material 
was not used in the classro^om. Lined tag-board 
cs^d tueasuring three by six inches were provided 
so the tutors could prepare flash cards for the 
ttitees. , ^ 

The tutorial period ran fro^ 8:30 to^.OO A.M 
three days each week. A fifth grade ren^e'iial 
student was paired with a fourth grade re'^dial 
student. 3oy*s were paired with ^ boys pind girls' 
were paired with girls. 

,^At briefing sessions, prioji^ to the tutorial 
progran, the fifth grade taitors/were told that 
they \foulci 03 helpi.ig fourth gr^e students in 
reading; end their goal was to rlise the r'^sJ- 
ing scores of their tutees. Tlie tutors were 
shoTO the iTiaterials they \^:onXi. be using which were 
The Peader's Digest Skill Builder , the flash c^rds 
tte word stud^^ pags, and the questions at the 
end of each story which the tutee would be re- 
quired to answer. The tutors were advised that 
they would have to prepare a lesson for their 
tutee by reading the story in the Header Digest 
Skill Builder^ by selecting and printing on the 
flash cards any words they thought would be 
^"^difi^c^ilt for the tutee, and by having the- tutee 
answe^f the questions' at the end of 6^'ch storj^. 
hey would bn permitted to prepare their lessons 
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in the class under the direction of the reading 
teaohers, and if they could prej^re their lesson 
at home, they /^rould be able >o aacomplish mach 
'more with their tutee. F:?oper attitude and 
conduct toward the' tutee was discussed. 

The fourth grade* tutees were told that they 
would hkve a fifth grader working? with them on a 
one-to-one basis as an experiment to see if this 
e)ctra rea^iing time with an individualized program 
would help improve their* reading. The materials 
zhey would be using were shovm to them, in order 
to alleviate ^ny anxiety on their part, and they 
vere told what they would be ej^pfcted to do. 

Every fifth day the group was split, and one 
reading teacher conducted a reading lesson with 
the tutees. Another reading teacher took the 
tutors so they would be able to discuss their 
-program and bring up any questions or problems 
they were having. After tutoring sessions, 
both tutors and tutees evaluated their experiences 
sometimes individually, sometiir^es with each other. 

During the actual tutoring periods, the 
subjects sat on one side of the tables so all 
faced the front. Their chairs were to .^e 
touching, the tutor was instructed to say "good" 
after every correct response*^ Ten A*s in 
succession on the separate word lists prepared by 
the tutor merited a rewa;rd, a piece of caridy for 
both tutor and tutee. Three supervising teachers 
circulated among the children to answer questions 
and give any necessary lielp. This procedure, was 
carried out for three months* 
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Findings 



The differences which resulted when the\cores 

on the pre-and post tests; pArm W and Form X-of"^ ' 

the Reading Comprehension section of the Standard 
Diagnostic Reading Test w ere hompared for the two 
groups. For the tutors these differences ranged 
from zero to 15 with a mean off 6.6 and a 
standard deviation of 8.391^1;,. 1 the differences ' 
in the scores for the tute^ rtesulted in a 
range of z^-.to to l8 with a meak of 5.7 and a 
standard deviation of k^esi, Wen the differences 
between the two means are compared, a t-score 
of .^930 is obtained. This is Wot statisticaUy 
significant, however, the tuitork accomplished 
the greater mean gain in reedinA comprehension. 
This is shown in Table 1, \ 



TABIjE 1 



DIFFERENCES IN GA' 
m CWREHENSION 



Tutors 
15 



Tut 
16 



es 



Range 



0-15 



0-181 



Mean 



6.6 



5.7 



S.D. • 8.39UI1 5.1{1, 



t=.U930 



When the differences between the mesfns are 
compared, t=.%0 (not significant). \ 

/ ' \ ■ 




On the Vocabulary test, the gains obtained . 
by the tutors ranged frtsn zero to 6 with k mean 
of 3.9 and standard deviation, of 1.66U5.^ The 
differences in the scores of ^ the tutees ranged ' . 
frOTi zero to 9 wit^ a mean 6f 2,5 «tnd a standard , 
deviation of 2.69UU.^ When the'nreans are " cdnpsared, 
a t value, of 2.766U results. This is significant 
Bt the .0005 level of confidence. This is shovn^ 
in .Table 2. The tutors* greater ga^ns support ' 
the hypothesis that tutors gain more than tutees 
in a ranedial reading situation. , 



TABLE 



DIFFEKEI^CES HI GAIN 
IN VOCABULARY. 



N 


Tutors 
15 * 


Tutees 
16, ■ 


Range 


0-6 


0-9 


Mean 


' 3.9 


2.5 


3.D* 


1.66U5 


2.69Ult 



When the differences between the two means are- . 
compared, t=2.766U^ (significant at the ,0005 • 
level), 

. A comparison of the grade-level scores obtained 
by the two groups .^hows that the tutors* gain 
was signi^l'^pntly higher than was the grade level 
gain of "iKe tutees' (p=.05)'. vTl?e tutors' grade 
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level gains rangjsd from zero to 1,8 with a 
maan of ,93 and standard deviation of .7066; 
The differences in the grade level scores for 
•the tutees ranged froro zero to 2.0 with a mean 
of ,59 and standard deviation of .5^99. Thia 
is' shown ia Table 3. 

TABLE 3 



^ DIFJSRENCES IN GRADE SCORES 





Tutars 


Tutees 


N 


15 


16 


.Range 


' , 0-18' 


0-2.0/^ ' 


Mean 


.93 


.59 


S.D. 


.7066 


.5875 


t«l.W5 




df-29 


When the 
compared^ 
level ). 


differences between the two means tte 
t«l.U7U5 (significant at the .05 



An analysis of the attitude 'scale revealed 
that the^ tutors and the tutees agreed that: 
* 1. Most books are too long. 

2. Mt>st books get dxill toward the end. 
• 3* Time should be included for free Tead- 

ing during the day. 
1*. B#o)t8 are not the anly items which make 
good presents. 
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Approximately half of the subjects ^ 
involved felt that reading is only for 
"grade grubbers". 
Reading is necessary, 
Shariitg books has value, 
Jfeney spent for books is well spent ♦ 

Conclusions 

An evaluation orf thii* results of this study 
indicate that it is a higHly effective t^rocedure 
and produces appreciable gains in aeerning to 
read/ This' works yell for a variety of reasons, 
both cognitive and emotional , Ftor the tutor 
it provides feelings of competence and maturity. 
The tutor becomes an active, participating 
learner filling the gaps in his previous leurn^ 
ing sequence and reinforcing previously gained 
irt'sights. In a sense, he obtains all of the 
l)enefit8 of overleaming. 

The tutor andothe tutee do not benefit 
>alikel Each benefits in a different way, a|id, 
from this data, it may be concluded that the ' 
tutor benefits in a greater number of reading 
processes than in the npxmal classroom situation^ 

As a tutor progresses through a tutorial 
program, it may assist him irf learning how to 
learn, in managing his own learning, arid' in 
improving his study habits. He may dcmie to 
expect more' of himself as a result of being 
placed^ in .the teaching roloV 

The t,utee feels that, with his tutor's 
help, he can leam to read, an* the tutor can 
learn reading techniques* because he has to be 
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7. 

8. 



successful with the tutee. Also, the cooperative 
experience vith a peer or a younger child offers 
an important, social expedience in contrast to 
the competitive context 'in which learning 
generally takes place in our society. 
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A CCKPABI30N OF fS/.DING iK^ERSSTS 
OP SIXTH GRADE P'JPILS FRm 
A 'SATELLITE SZ'iY hi) A 
■^^SIDSi'TIAL SbTJBT- 

. ■ Reaaing is one of the foi'e'nost sources frorr. 
•whidi chD4ren learn. Affcording to Teririsn (l93l), 
the re^'ding habit nust be fosteired in A sequer.- 
tial manner. J'Lrst, the child learns th*/ 
-nvecharli.-s of resflin|;V After this-h^ should be- 
suppHed with me ij' good -books, lie should be 
encouraged to read ■'6;^being exposed to books 
which ref5,e;^t his et^eryday intere^tj^s well as 
interests that f it his, age level*- or stage in "the 
pattern of i."<terests which (;Jiildren follow. 
Frank '{1937) ^ay^ ^i^'at although there are wide 
individual differences between children of ^h'e 
same, age^ certain types of reading belong to 
certain ages and a well-defiaed curve of interest 
may be traced -tarou^. the ag'es of childhood, 

•Although it is not easy for an adult to 
det^rrrine the reading -interests of children, 
studies point fo definite conclusions which can 
be used as a guide, by parents and teachers when 
choosing children's literature. Certain reading 
preferences develop at definite ages or stages _ 
of childhood. /Individual differences result 
from the infl^ience of one's surroundings^ and 
' special interests. Ford and Koplyay (19d8) 
found ^age and sex to "be more important factors 
in the influence of children.' s interests" than 
socio-economic, background. Turfieds (I963) states 
that children' s" interests indicate that three , 



factors influence children/ s reading: in- 
telligence, age and sex, 

« 

The purpose of this studj' wa5? to determine 
the' reading inter^'^tg *of two groups of sixth 
grade children in selected schools of !.'ew Jersey 
to determine wiiethe'r oiCnot children of the 
same age and grade levei share the same reading 
interests ani to find ou^Nwhether children • 
living ^ri B satellite city^nconpacsing high rise 
epartrent dwellings have . interests s'iciilsr to 
children living in a residential suburl; of 
predOF:inantly single fa^iily dwellings* 

Methods / 



Of the total of ^6 subjects studied here, 

^3 were frc«ri Borough A, 8 suburban residential 

ar^*a with a population of approxinat/ely 8,500, 

end 23 ver^fi'cffli Borough 3,, a predoiAnantly 

residential sub^jTb aljacent to New York City, 

with a population of approximately 3T70OO. ^ 

Despite their, proxirity to an urban metropolis, 

both boroughs, are rdddle-tc upper niddle-cl%ss 

. Jm so cio-econc«:iiQ' level. ^ 

• \ 

r 

6 Borough 'group consisted of th^rteen^ 
d ten girls ranging i?> age from 11 years 
_^ears*12 months with a m'eaa age of 11 
years 3 'tonths* and e standard deviation of ,298 
months, rne^ointelligence qudtiedts of this 
group .ranged f rom' ioo t o vith ^..^mean of 107.7 
and a standard deviation o^ 9*5^'. The ijorough 
Z. group consisted of fifte en and eight 

girls r8''jging in age from TTyaarV, 1 month to 
12 years, r^' montl^ and a staVj^jd deviation of 
3.^27 months. Tne intelligeaoe quotients of this 
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group ranged from 100 to lU? irith a mean of 
113.3 a standard deviatioa of 10.870. The 
reading scores of the Borough A subjects, ab- 
tained froei the Stanford Diagaastic Test ranged 
from U.5 ta U.l grade levels vith a mean of ^ 
7.2- and a standard deriation of I.65Q. 
the Barough B subjects, reeding scores rani^\^ 
from 5.5 to '9.7 grade levels vith a mean of 7.0 
and a standal-d ^e^atiaa ef 1.1^^2 as measured 
by the lova Test of Basic SWOls, 

A questionnaire, constructed. by the inveati- 
gator, surveyed student preferences for types 
of books, ftorty-five excerpt? from children's 
books were selected. Each excerpt was approximately 
twenty ta fifty words in length. The sine 
categories included were; adventure-mystery, 
biographies, animals, humor, science, sports, 
religion,- girls' stories and myths. The excerpts 
were selected for the type of reading interests 
.they reflected, fh^ exc«tpt^ were arranged'.- 
tVandomly throu^oVtt the questionnaire. The 
researcher" kept a code sheet including selections 
and categoriiis to which each -belonged as well 
as. the title of ea<5b ' selection and the author. 

The questionnaire was administered, in twa 
different sittings on .two days. Each sitting 
lasted from thirty to forty j»lnutes. This , ^ 
was done by the regular classroon teacher and 
th« time of day varied accordingly from school 
to school. I "^^ « 

A separate scoring pa^e was pr^^^wd con-r 
fining each excerpt and scoring column^ for the 
likes^4islikes, and no preference categories. 
The scoreU<for each preference for Borough A 



boys and girls and Borlugh B boys and girls 
vere tallied separately. Then the total 
number of responses for each excerpt wes 
tallied. Because there were five excerpts in 
each interest area, the scores for each of the 
five excerpts were added together and a ww scor^ 
for each interest area was arrived at. This gave 
a score for boys from Borough A y^io showed' a 
preference for that type of literature, girls 
froffl Borough A who showed a preference for a 
type, of literature, boys from Borough B 
' who shoved a preference for that type of 
literature and girls from BoiXfUgh B who whowed 
a preference for that type of literature. 
The same method was employed to indicate scores 
for dislikes of each type of reading material 
listed'on the questionnaire. 

The scores for boys and girls frcxn each 
of the two boroughs vere.adde(J together to 
obtain scores '^or the total samples of each 
borough for each interest category. These > 
raw scores were converted to percentages to 
make them comparable. The percentage scores 
were then correlated by mean? of Spearman's 
rho to determine how closely, if at all, the 
total scores of one borough weire r^ated to 
the scores obtained fpr.the children of the 
other borough. When these correlations are 
close, a definite relationship between interests 
was- presumed predictalfte for the two samples 
regardless of the type of surroundings in 
whidh they live. When the correlations Are \ 
not blose, it^ Bight indicate that other fictors ^ 
^re more responsible for interests such 'as 
teachers* influence, sex, availability of 
•books. 
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The coireletion between the reeding pre- 
fereatys of Borough A end of Borotit^ B studeiits 
vfti •^l irhick does not indicate t close 
correlation. The correlation coefficient ob- 
tained ifhen the scores for the two grwpn^ 
reading dislikes were coiftpared vas ^5^. These 
correlations do not indicate a close degree of 
similarity of reading interests between the two 
groups. . 



The j:alMlation between the reading 
interests of thd^two groT:5)8 of boys was close 
(p«#96). However, when coopariftg their reading 
dislikes, a correlation o^ .65 wa» obtained. 
An even closer coefficient of correlation, p*/98, 
wa3 found for the dislikes of the two ©roups 
girls. 

Girls from both tewns liked adventtire, 
BBysteries and girl*s stories; Siiiilarly, 'the 
percentages of girls from each» borough who liked 
biographies and ityths is close. It should be 
noted that >riiile/half of the Borough A girls 
liked huaiorous stories, only 27 percent of the 
girls from ^poxigh B indicated that they would 
like to read the hUM3rous books selected. 
Approximately the same percentage of girls from 
both towns dislike^ biographies. Only one- 
fourth of the girls from each tewn indicated a 
dislike of gir^s* slfeoriesa . 

If 

When the girls* r'eading preferences were 
ranked. Borough A girls' stories first end ad- 




Borough B girls preferred 
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•^venture atories first tnd their second prefer- 
ence was girls* stories; 

When the girls* dislikes were ranked, sports 
stories, science, biographies, and hunor were 
the first-^foHT most disliked by the girls from 
Borough A. Bo^ugh B girls indicated a dislike ^ 
for science, biographies, sports, and hnaor 
in that ard^r^ 

Boys from bcth .boroughs showed preferences 
for sports first and adventure mystery second. 
Both groups disliked girls* stories more than 
any other type of literatxire studied. Approxi- 
mately the same pei;centage of bays from both 
boroughs liked humor, hi percent from Borough A 
aad h2 percent from Borough B. 

Both boys and girls show a desire to read 
adrenture-mystery stories, however, while the 
girls indicated a desire to read action Tories, 
the boys showed a definite tendency to avoid storie 
having girls as central characters. The same 
percentages^ of both boys and girls indicated a 
desire to read religious stories. This was 
28 percent. 

/ 

More boys indicated a preference, for 'science 
books (UO^) than did girls (13^). Girls ranked* 
science and sports lowest, (13 percent and 20 
percent)* whereas boys ranked girls- stories ;Lowe^at 
(5.7 percent). Girls showed a stronger likiiig 
for animal stories (U6 percent) than did boys 
(27 percent), and girls showed more interest 
(50 percent) than did boys (32 pel^cent) in myth- 
Qlogy. However, the interests of boys (39 per- 
cent) and^gio^ls (hi percent was similar for 
^biography. 
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. While boys ranked girls' stories last, girls 
list the boys' favorite, adventure, second only 
to girls' stories. Both boys and girls place 
religious stories seventh. Boys placed a much 
higher priority on science, the third in the 
series, vhile the girls'placed science last, 
Boys indicated that their primary interest was 
sports stories but girls appeared to be barely 
interested in sports and placed it eighth in ' - 
thier order of priorities. Girls rated, animal 
stories fourth and boys rated these stories 
eighth. 

! The findings indicate that there are no ' 
significant similarities -or differences between 
the reading interests of sixth grade children 
* ' from a residential suburb^when these interests 
are' coepared with the reading interests of, 
children :of similar age and. grade Iftvel from a 
s«tellite:;city. ' However, reading interests ar« 
dichotomized for boys and girls at ^^is age and_ ^ . 
grtde level. Whereas the girls in the two^locales 
indicated similar likes and dislikes, the boys 
• from th€ two towns indicalied simUar preferenci?s. 
but not si*iilar dislikes.' 

The implications for te«chers.,,and librafians • 
• who select bod^s for children, while not altogether 
clear, were indicated -by the^e findings. ; Certain 
.^oks will probably^be enjdyea by most girls <?r 
boys at a certain age -and" these should be made - 
. available for reoaeational 'reading. When -books 
are selected for ah 'entire class,- it should be • 
. . rebognized that while >y stery 'and -adventure stories 
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boys and girls, a pomantic op 
yory will be pejected by the 



Howevep, it may be wise to • investigate 
the peasons fop which boys peject stopies that 
reature gipis as the centpal .ciiapactep and the 
reasons fop which giPls turn away frc^ sports 

t« haye been 

taught >frcin\arly childhood that spoi^s^ 
for boj s and is it because most schools feature 
boys i.eam sports and fewer such activities 
for giiis? Have boys been taught to view 
anything featuring girls as not part of their 
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A, CadPARISQN BETWEEN >^ 
' CHILD'S READING ABpfTY 
AND READING GROUP PIJACEMENT 
AS PREDICTED BY THE 
CLASSROOM TEACHER 

Lillian Haefeli 

Teachers form Judgments about the rate of 
progress pupils achieve in school and use 
this judgment to rank and group pupils for 
instruction. This is particularly true in the 
teaching of reading. Whether or not pupils 
tend to sense and mirror the teachers* Judg- 
ment and standards and consequently justify ~" 
these expectations is a concern for all who are 
interested in children, and the factors which 
determine tkeir academic aphievement. Smith 
(1963) and Harris (1970) state that teacher 
Judgment is the most reliable of all criteria 
for deciding when a child has arrived at a 
stage appropriate for undertaking reading 
instruction. Rosenthal and Jacobsen(l968) found 
that theacher^s favorable expectations effect 
gains in pupil's I.Q. *s and, for the lower 
grades, these changes are quite dynamic. Palardy 
(1969) found that when first-grade teachers 
reported that they believed boys are far less 
successful than girls in learning to read, the. 
boys of these teachers did achieve less well 
on a standardized reading test than did a 
canparable group of male pupils >riioae teachers 
reported that they believed boys are as success- 
ful as girls in learning to read. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate 
an h^othesized relationship between pupil *s 
reading abilities according to standardized 



reading tests and reading group, placement as 
predicted by the classroom teacher. 

Methods 

The subjects of this study were pupils 
enrolled in a small, midiLe-class neighborhood 
school. Subjects in the first grade were five 
boys and five girls; one second grade group 
consisted of four boys ajid six girls; another 
second grade group consisted of five boys and 
five girls; and the third grade subjects were 
six girls and four boys/ The Ortls Quick 
Scofe Mental Ability Tests were used to obtain 

data for the four groups of subjects. 
For the first grade subjects, the mean I.Q. 
was 113.3, for the first second grade group 
the mean I.Q. was 120.8; for the second group 
of second grade pupils fhe mean I.Q. was 112.5; 
and for the third grade, feroup jihe mean I.Q. was 
112.8.-. The mean age in months for the first 
grad* group was 78.8; for the first second- 
grade gro\q> the mean age was 92,8 months; for 
the second second-grade group the mean age was 
92 months; and for the third grade /jgroup, the 
mean age ,was 10b il months b 

All subjects ware given the Gates - 
Mac Ginitie Reading Test which includes voca- . 
bulary and ccmprehension. The first grade 
subjedts were administered Primary A,-"' the 

. second grade subjects Primary B, and the third 
grade subjects Primary C. The compr^ensiou 
scores on these standardized tests were then 

, converted to Scott Foresman Readin g System^ys 
levels so that Gates Mac Ginitie grade scotes 
correspond to the reading levels as folloVi 



grades 1.0 - ,1.2 to level 2; grades I.3-I.5 to 
jevel 3;, grades 1.6 to level k; grades 2.0- 

2.b-2.7.tQ level 7; grades 2.8-2.9 to level 8- 
grades 3.0- 3.2 to level 9; grades 3.3-3.5 ' 

use with Levels 1-12, a^ qkestionnaire was ■ 
designed to elicit teacher's predicti6n of / ' ■ 
pupil placement on instructionaKreading leVels 
Each teacher was provided vith^this che-cklS 
t J^^ ^«;di°S skills pupils were- expected to 
acquire through the several levels -of the Scott 
|b£g^an Readin« Syste«,s. . These teachers ^ 
then asked to pre Judge pupils reading ability 
based on infomatibn supplied in the^uestion- • . 
^!oL^ their observations of the pupils' 
reading abilities and to 'place thfese pSpEs 

ThP fL H ^' '^^^^"8 instruction, 

i^ln ^^^fn made these predictions-' 

1??^"*^'°^ standardized test scores or ' 
cumulative records of any kiTid'; At the end of 

^er?ask!rL''''i!?^ participatihg teachers 
Vere asked to submit a list indicating the 
reading l^el on which each 'pupil had^ctually 
been assigned for instruction. . 
1 

Speaman's rank order coefficient of' ' 
correlation was then used to caiculkt? the • 
correlation between the teacher's f,redictions 
and three measures of reading placement; the 
actual functioning level in the classroom a^ 
measured by the levels placement checklist " 
provided by Scott Poresman to accompany the'- 
reading system used in the school, the actual 
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reading cpmprehensibn scores as measl^red by . 
the Ga tes-MacGinitie Reading Test- Primary A, B, • 
and C. -and this standardized T;est converted 
to levels: This procedure tested the hypothesis 
that a child's. instructional reading level, as- 
measured by tests precribed by the instructional 
materials used,' can be' reliably predicted by _ 
the classroom teacher, ■ , . i- . • 

Findings " , 

. Btor the first grade gROUp, the reading 
■ comprehension scores on the Gates-MacGinitie 
Rpaf^ihg Test -Primary C ranged from~l.? 1° ■^'^ 
with a mean of l.U and a standard deviation of 
kl. These test scores c?)nv^rted to levels 
knge from 2 to -3 with a mean of 2.90 and a , 
standard deviation of 1.9-7. The levels of • 
■actual placement after three weeks of instruc?tion 
ranged from 2 to U with a mean of 2.90 and\? ; 
standard deyiation of 1.97. The independent 
predtcttons of the classroom teacher ranged 
from 3 to 1^ with a mean of 3.30 and a ^andard 
deviation of l."U5. These levels^ are sh^ in- 
Table 1. 

Table I 



-Rftnge 
Mean 



-READING- LEVT^Tii FOR ET RST-GRADE 
Classroom - - 



3.30 
1.U5 



Gates-MacGirtitie 



, Level 

:2-3 
2.90 
1.97 



Grade 
Score 
?-\ 
2.90 
•1.97 



SFRS 
Level 
Placement 



L. 2-1.6. 
l.UO 
.1*1 
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A Comparison "made between^ the measiored 
reading levels as converted frop the Gates - 
MacGinltle Reading Test and the actual 'place- 
menf levels as they were measured by the 
Scott Poresman Reading Systems yielded a 
perfect correlation, A comparison" between 
the reading levels as measured by the Gates - 
MacGinitie Reading Test ajid the levels pre- • 
dieted by the classroom teacher yielded ^a 
coefficient of correlation of .17. . Similarly, 
a ccmparifeon betwpen the actual^ reading level 
placement by the . Scott ftoresman Reading Systems 
after three weeks of plassrooj instruction ' — T 
yith -the level predicted by the classroom^ 
teacher yielded a coefficient of'correlation 
e^tual to .17.. This does not support the 
stated hypothesis .which predicted that a 
child's reading ability and subsequent reading 
group placement may be quit<r reliably predicte 
by the classroon teacher.^ 

' For the first group of isecond grade subject 
reading ccmprehensi^on scores obtained on the 
Gates -MacGf nit ie Reading Test - Primary B, 
ranged 1.9 to 5.'+ with a mean of 3.55 and a 
standard deviation of 3.U0. These test scores 
converted to levels range from k to 17 witl^ a 
mean of l6,k0 and a standard deviation of 13.20. 
The levels of actual placement^ after three 
weeks of instruction range^ frm k to. 7 with 
a mean of 6.1+0 and a standard -deviation of 2.89. 
The. independent prediction)? of the classroom 
'teacher ranged from 6 to 10 levels with a mean 
of 8.60 and a ^standard deviation .of li.67. These 
levels are shown in Table 2. 



Tiable 2 



READING LEVELS FOR THE 
ilRST, SECOND GRAI^ GROUP 



Classroom 
Teacher 



Gates -Mf cGinitie 

Grade 
Level Score 



SERS 
Level 
Placement 



Range 
Mean ^ / 
S.D. / 





U-17 
lO.HO 
13*20 



1.9-5.U 
3.55 
3.U0 



U-7 

6.1^ 

2.89 



A comparison between the m§asiired reading 
levels as/converted from the Sat es -Ma cGinit i e 
Reading ,;^e3t. and the levels measured by^ the 
Scott j^resman Reading Systems yielded a 
correlation of •7tJ whi^ is slg^f icantV.^ 
compwison between the reading levels as , ^ 
measured by the Scott Pb'resman Reading Systems 
J^d the levels predicted by the classroom / 
/teacher yielded a ^coefficient of correlation 
equal to •89, Ae clb^sest correlation occurred 
betweien the measured levels according to the 
Gates -McGinitie Reading Test and the levels as 
predicted by the classroom teacher. This 
coefficient of rank correlation was .99. J^om 
this it may be concluded that the classroom 
teacher .predicted as accurately the instructional 
level of the children as did the standardized ' 
reading test. 

. • / ^ ; ^ , . ^ 

. The second group of second grade subjects 
obtained reading comprehension scores oii the 
Gates -Mac Ginitie Reading fe'st - Primary B 
ranging from 1.6 to 5^1 grades with a medh, of V 
3;55 and a standard deviation of 3»68. These, 
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test scores converted to levels range frcm 1+ 
to 17 vlth a mean of 1 0, UO and a standard 
aeviatxon or iU.iO, The-lnvels "of placement 
after three weeks of instruction ranged frcm 
^ to 7 vita a mean o f 6»U0 and a sta ndard" 
"devzapxp^ or !Cbe iniependenTpi^i^^ 

tJjrthe ciassi^do©' l^'eTche'r fahgednfrom'~5*"to"iO 
levels with a mean' of 8,60 and a standard 
deviation of 6.20. This is shown in Table 3. 




Table 3 

READING LEVELS FOR -TliE SBCCS^D 
SECX)ND-GRAIE GROUP 

Gates -MacGinitie SFRS 
Classroom Level 
Teacher Level Grade Placement 

5-10 U.17 1.6-5*1 5-7 

8.60 10.7 3.55 6.U0 

6.20 ili.i 3.68 3.08 

A ccc^rison made between the measured 
reading levels as converted fran the Gates - 
MacGinitie Reading Test and the grade placement 
levels as measured to^ the Scott Fbresme^n Readinp 
Systems yielded a correlation coefficient equal 
"to .b9, A comparison between the reading levels 
as measured by the Gates-MacGinitie^ Reading Test 
and the levels predicted by the classroom ^ 
teacher yielded-a coefficient of correlation 
coefficient of correlation equal to.. 89. A 
comparison between 'the suggested reading level 
placement, as measured by the Scott fbresman 
Reading Systems after three weeks of instruction, 
tod the reading level predicted by the classroom 
teacher yielded a perfect positive correlation 
(rho«1.00). Therefore, the hypothesis that a 
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/ 

/ 
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child's reading ability and reading group j 
placonent laay be quite accurately predicted b yr 
'the'^cJiassrom teacner is supported, 

7' rbT"tne tiilrd grade subjects, reading 
cg^r^hensibh scores obtained on the Gates - 
WcGlxlltlel^eadlng Test - Pflaary C ranged 
from 4.1 to 5.y grades with a mean of. 5,12 
6nd a standard deviation of 1.58, These test 
scares converted to levels range fi^ 15 to l8 
with a mean of 16.10 and €t standard^ deviation- 
of 3»6l. The level of placement after three 
weeks of instruction as measiired by the Scott ' a 

Fbresman Systems was level eleven for all / 
subjects. The independent prediction by the / 
classroom teacher also was level eleven for all 
third grade subjects. This is shown in Table U. 

\ 

• Table U 

READING LEVELS FOR THE THIRD GRANDE GROUP 

Gat e s -Ma cGini t i e S FRS 
^ classroom Level 

Teacher Level ' Grade Placement 

Range 11 15.18 U.l-5.8 11 ' 

Mean 11 ^ 16. 10 5.12 11 

S.D. 0 3.61 1.58 0 

When the reading level measured after 
three weeks of instruction using the Scott 
Foresman Reading Systems was compared with the 
reading level measured by means of the Gates - 
MacGinitie Reading Tegt > a correlation coefficient 
equal to .65 resulted. When these measures were 
9cxnpared with the predictions of the classroom 
teacher, a rho ©f 1.00 resulted. ^This occurred.^ 
because of the tied ranks and thee sameness, of 
the level measured by the Scott Foresman Reading 
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Systems; jfcwever, the^eachers earli-er predict- 
ions corresponded >lith the placement level of 
~^lIe~stibjects,VsXtie'^nypotliesls was supported, 

..." L„ : ' .J 

The oa-ca inaicarea thax tne reacting levels ' 
predicted earlier by tHe teacher are a^curate~~" 
^s^ttiese correspond to later grouJ>vpI^Weht 
accor^iiXK to measured reading levels for 
grad^ tvb and three but not for the first 
grade • 

t Conclusions 

The results of this stucJy* coincide with 
the findings of Smith and Jensen (1972) Mho 
found teachers were accurate in their assessment 
of children's capabilities in 70 percent of the 
cases. This stucJy supports this for grades 
two and three but not for the jfirst gr^e. 
Is is probables that children in the first grade 
ccme to school with a wide orange of abilities 
that are not easily discemable. They ccme 
from different experiential backgrounds, have 
different levels and rates , of maturation, and 
varying motivation from their homers. Some 
first grade children, although deficient in 
their experiential backgrounds ^^o have a high 
degree of intellectual ability and can learn 
to read wheh given formal instruction in 
reading^ Similarly, seme cihildren have been, 
expos^STto experiences which prepare them for 
reading but, because of, variettions in intelli-r 
gence 'and maturity, dc/ not readily grasp the 
skills of reading. It is possible that this 
combination of varj^able factor^ affects the 
accuracy of teacher's judgments of beginixing 
readers, / 
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- The results of tMs ^tudy and of for;rter 
research indicate that, although tea^cher^can 
and jpredict_p\]gils ^ achjfeveBient levij^s y£th 
reasonable accuracy, iiany :7ariables probab^ 
operate vhen teachers make .judgnent s regai 
grade placement -in readings Therefore, . t4_ 



assign pufiil4 to reading groups eolaO^ _on the 

basis of informal assessment wcsfiild not be the 
Judicious procedure for schopl systems to follow. 
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